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Order enough Morton Rock Salt now 


Be prepared before unexpected storms ice your 
streets and highways. [liminate 
work and accidents by sio« kpiling 


now for winter ice and snow removal. 


contusion, extra 
Morton Rock Salt 
Store it in un- 
used buildings . loading platforms or outdoors 
near key trafhi 


inconvenience 


garages 
points. You can do this without loss or 
und, if you wish i Morton Consulting 


Engineer “i iy happy to advise vou 

Morton Rock Salt is 8 times better than abrasives. 
One man and one truckload of Morton Rock Salt does 
a better iob ol ice 
8% loads ot 


mess \ residue 


and snow removal than 8 men and 
Morton Rock Salt 


on streets, in gutters and sewers... 


abrasives. leaves no 


won't blow away or 
Morton 


needs no flushing after a thaw... 


leave a rutted, dirty pavement. Non-toxic, 


Rock Salt also is inexpensive. (It generally costs far 


less than calcium chloride.) 


Send for more information today! Fil! in and mail cou- 
pon below for valuable help with ice and snow removal. 


Please send me your free book on ice and snow re- 
movol. 

! would like a Morton representative to advise me 
on how best to stockpile Morton Rock Salt for my town. 


Nome 


Title 





MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIiVviStiton 

120 La Salle § 
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Pacing makes traffic flow smoother, SAFER 





Harley-Davidson Solos provide 
visual reminders to obey the law 


Communities everywhere are discovering all-purpose, radio- Free booklet is yours 
equipped Harley-Davidson Solos provide the ideal way to pace for the asking... 
and maintain smooth traffic flow. 

And why not! On a Solo, the officer is easily visible to motor a op citer 
ists and pedestrians alike. He’s got speed and mobility to move 
up in a hurry, clear snarls before the tide of traffic reaches them. 

Best of all, Solos are easy on the budget. They’re inexpensive 
to maintain and operate. And with only ordinary preventive 
maintenance, they’ll give continued top performance. 

Why not get the complete story from your dealer now. See This 16-page book, “More Effective 
how Harley-Davidson police motorcycles help stretch manpower Round the Clock Police Power with 

‘ 7 ae R78 Harley - Davidson Motorcycles”, in- 

and equipment budgets. Or write —~ HARLEY-DAVIDSON cludes assignment data as well as 


ah ’ r RS FES a specifications on both two-wheel Solo 
MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. amd thesewhsel Meeel Canaan 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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THE TRAFICOUNTER, JR. 


is a simple, sturdy, time-tested device for traffic 
counting. It is pneumatically actuated by means of 
the road tube attachment. 

Traffic volume is easily read on direct reading 
counter. Can be rapidly installed anywhere. Rugged 
construction; will last for years. 


Write for illustrated Bulletin. 


HORTON £S CO.,. 3071 BLOOR ST. WEST 


THE STANDARD OF ACCURACY SINCE 1888 


STREETER. iMel COMPANY 


GRAYSLAKE ° ILLINOIS 


Branches in Detroit, Pittsburgh, Allentown, Birmingham and Los Angeles 





TRYING TO CONTROL SPEEDING? 
One Tan Can Catch 


SPEEDERS 
RED HANDED . 


utth guaranteed accurate 


TRAFFIC TIMERS, 


Road Tubes ar 22 ft. Apart! 


COUPON! Jf HY een hal 





CORPORATION 


oe 20 me d | d * 868 West Center St. Decatur, Ill. 
Controlling Officer ms — Please Send Traffic Timer Folder No. 4 

} “de Name 
Pay for Themselves > Pam! tim 
In One Week! = De | Street 


; | City 
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FORMERLY PUBLIC SAFETY 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


TRAFFIC SAFETY is dedicated to the preven- 
tion of traffic accidents through the presenta- 
tion of objective information and responsible 
Opinion to official agencies, public support 
groups and the motor transportation industry. 
The views expressed do not necessarily reflect 
the beliefs or molicies of the National Safety 
Council, but they are presented in the convic- 
tion that the pressing social problem of traf- 
fic accidents can best be resolved through 
freedom of expression and open debate. 
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excepted. 

The subscription price to TRAFFIC SAFETY is $4.50 
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BETWEEN STOPS 
ic 
Tr 


-calgproti Eisenhower aa oe 
strong language in talking 
the Bee Conference about 
the lack of action in most states 
to control traffic and prevent acci- 
dents. 

Said the President: “The States 
have consistently failed to meet 
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of conditions. 
It is now bein 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple. effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 





Wagner Sangamo 


Jachographs 


provide constant 
supervision that can 


lower truck insurance costs for your company 


Tachographs provide constant supervision, 
encourage safer driving habits... resulting 
in fewer reportable accidents and lower 
insurance rates. 


Tachographs are recording speedometers 
++. mount easily inside cab... automati- 
cally record, on wax-coated charts, the 
complete operation story: when started— 
stopped—idling time—speed—distance 
traveled—number of stops. Illuminated 
dials show time of day, M.P.H. or R.P.M., 


Name and Position 


| ee 


and total mileage. Red light warns driver 
when your predetermined speed is exceeded. 


Tachographs are a sound investment in 
more efficient performance and maximum 
service from your fleet. These precision 
instruments earn added savings for you 
through reduced maintenance costs and 
elimination of lost time. Coupon below 
brings your copy of Bulletin SU-3 that 
describes the many advantages Tacho- 
graphs offer you. 


6467 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 





| | Se 
| City , 
| We operate _Vehicles 
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Dear Sir: 

_ Congratulations on your new publica- 
tion! I feel certain that it is going to be 
most educational and informative to us 
who work in the traffic safety field. 


Sgt. George P. Pincus, 
Traffic Control Officer, 
Bureau of Traffic Safety, 
Menesquan (N. J.) 
Police Department 


Dear Sir: 


May I commend you and your staff for 
the great improvement noticed in your 
publication TraAFFic SAFETY. My staff 
and I found the articles very informative. 
The layout, illustrations and articles were 
well done and interesting. 

I know that you probably have received 
“bouquets” for the initial issue of TRaAF- 
FIC SAFETY but I did wish to add my 
comments that it is a job ‘well done.” 

E. R. Klamm, 

Accident Prevention Director, 
Allstate Insurance Company, 
Skokie, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

I was greatly impressed with your 
June issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY, and like 
the new name. It fits better. Also I was 
greatly interested in the article on ‘The 
Reliability of Breath Tests.” This is an 
excellent article, but I would have liked 
to see something explaining how breath 
test equipment has a double check—i.e., 
first, a color indication of extent of alco- 
hol in the blood, and 2nd, and most im- 
portant—a withheld sample from which 
a lab test can be made to reaffirm and 
pinpoint the color indication of “being 
under the influence.”’ 

I particularly write of this because I 
am amazed to discover the extent of 
opposition from powerful sources, and 
this opposition seems to be based on the 
attitude that a color scale might vary, or 
that the arresting officer might not be a 
good judge of color or color comparison, 
and thus some innocent driver, or ‘‘half- 
innocent—.010 alcohol’ might be unjust- 
ly accused of “being under the influence.” 

If color were the entire basis of the 
test, I might agree, but they seem totally 
unaware of the lab test device to pinpoint 
the exact measure of alcohol in the 
blood, reaffirming the broader implication 
of the color indicator. It would seem this 
second element of the test device needs a 
lot of publicity. 

Also I like the Research Review and 
the analysis of “How Holiday Crashes 
Happen.” More power to you. 

J. Willard Lord, 

Fleet Safety & Motor 
Maintenance Consultant, 

Newtown Road, Ithan, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

The June, 1957, issue of TRAFFIC 
SAFETY contains an article on The Re- 
liability of Breath Tests for Intoxication. 

To Page 56 
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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these 
Safe-Driving Films 


Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


] SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 


wT WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
3) 4 CAP. ‘Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 
Day, long-time bowling 


NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 
the eyes of Paul Richards, former 

dom’s most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in er’s slightest miscalculation, repeated often 
spite of distractions, is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit. 


THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 
? BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- 


between a duffer and a champion. The con- 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver. 


Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who devel- 
oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 
proved fatal. 


champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 
ords. 





Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 

Available individually at $65.00 for black and white and $105.00 

for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color. 


series explains why the right safety altitude is so vital in the 

prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 
accident. 


5 TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($485.00) ["] Black and White ($300.00) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME__ . TITLE 
Please Print 
COMPANY __ ADDRESS 


CITY ic = eee De ZONE _STATE- 
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AMERICA CHECKS TRAFFIC 
TOLL SIXTH STRAIGHT MONTH 


May reduction marks eighth month in last 


nine with lowered death tolls or no increase 


{ »- cities of the nation backed the 
attack against trafic accidents with 
a substantial 6 per cent death reduction 
in May 

While the record in rural areas was 
not as good, the overall May reduction 
n trafic deaths was per cent, com 


pared with May a year ago 


This marked the sixth month in a 
row, and the eighth month in the last 
nine, in which trafic deaths were lower 
or unchanged from the same month a 
year carlier, according to the Council's 
monthly analysis of the trafic accident 
situation in the United States 


May deaths totaled 3,110 as com 
pared with 3,170 in May, 1956. For 


the first five months of this year, deaths 
totaled 14,360—down 3 per cent from 
the 14,730 toll of a year ago 

The Council said mileage figures are 
available for only three months. For 
that we travel was up 4 per cent 
and deaths were down 4 per cent, re- 
sulting in a mileage death rate (deaths 
per 100 million miles) of 5.5 as com- 
pared with 6.0 for the corresponding 
three-month period of 1956. 

Twenty-three of the 48 reporting 
states had fewer deaths in May, one 
reported no change and 24 had in- 
creases. 


For five months, 29 states had better 
records than last year, 18 showed in- 


creases, and one had no change. 

While cities had a 6 per cent de- 
crease in May, according to reports 
from 600 cities of more than 10,000 
population, for five months these cities 
showed a 5 per cent decrease from last 
year. 

Fewer deaths or no change were re- 
corded by 488 cities in May. For five 
months, 414 had fewer deaths or no 
change. 

In May, 430 of the 600 reporting 
cities had perfect records. Of these 
the three largest were Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(676,800); Providence, R. I. (248,- 
700), and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600). 

To Page 30 





States 


Leading at 


the End of Five Months: 





Seuvth Dokota 
North Dakota 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Massachusetts 
Tennessee 
Kansas 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Georgia 


26% 
25% 
25% 
21 % 
18% 
18% 
186% 
16% 
16% 
15% 
15% 
13% 
1% 
10% 


Lovisiana 
Pennsylvania 
Utah , 
North Carolina 
Florida 
Wyoming 
Nevada 
Virginia 
California 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Hampshire 
Texas 

Indiana 
Alabama 


Richmond, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, Fila. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


St. Louis, Mo... 


Detroit, Mich. 


Cities 
60% Omaha, Neb. 
60% Philadelphia, Poa. 
53% San Diego, Calif.. 
50% Portland, Ore. 
45% Chicago, Ill. 
43% Baltimore, Md. 
40% Washington, D. C. 
36 % Denver, Colo. 
33% Kansas City, Mo. 
33% Birmingham, Ala. 
32% Lovisville, Ky. ...... 
28% Oakland, Calif. ... 
26% Los Angeles, Calif. . . 
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Seat belt bill 
in Congress 


Jaywalker 
classes 
save lives 


Driver 
education 
round-up 


Adult driver 
education 
doubles 


Safety 
grant for 
Wisconsin U. 


Midwest 
organizes 
for uniformity 


A bill providing that seat belts sold or shipped in interstate commerce for 
use in motor vehicles meet certain safety standards has been introduced 

in the House by Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts of Alabama. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Congressman 
Roberts is chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Rochester, N. Y., police tagged 3,660 jaywalkers last year. Of that total, 
3,553 answered the summonses and attended the bi-weekly safety classes 
conducted by the Police Bureau’s Safety Education Division. Another 372 
persons attended classes voluntarily. Rochester had only nine pedestrian 
deaths in 1956, down sharply from the 20 recorded in 1955 and the smallest 
number since the city began counting them in 1925. 


A quick round-up on the current status of driver-education legislation shows 
that six states have passed such legislation this year, bringing the total 

to 13, and at least 17 others are considering bills which provide for some 
type of state subsidized driver education. 


Most of the bills under consideration propose aid on a per-student-trained 
basis. Others would offer financial assistance to partially cover payment 
of teacher salaries and purchase of equipment. 


New York State held more than 500 adult driver education courses last year, 
Pennsylvania 168, Michigan 149, and California 101, according to the 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. While the total 
registration in all courses in the United States was only about 78,000, this is 
twice the number registered five years ago. 


A full-time place on the curriculum of the University of Wisconsin will be 
given to safety education as a result of a $50,000 grant from the Wisconsin 
Mutual Insurance Alliance. The fund will be expended over a three-year 
period for student scholarships, salary of a full-time professor of safety 
education, teaching assistants, and the development of teaching materials. 


The Midwest Committee on Traffic Safety—a cooperative alliance pledged 

to work for more uniformity in Midwest traffic laws, road signs and 
markings, public safety education and other vital phases of traffic safety— 
has just been fcrmed. The group, which is comprised of key safety officials 
from Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio, has authorized the 
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TODAY'S TRAFFIC 


Expensive 
to drink 
and drive 


Teens 
help out 


Oregon 
links shopping 


to accidents 


Driver with 
glow on 
real menace 





appointment of 10 working sub-committees each of which will analyze 
a separate phase of the safety program as listed in the National Safety 
Council's Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 


Lack of effective public relations in launching highway building programs 
is coming home to roost. Failure to pre-sell the public on the advantages 
of proposed highways—and the necessity of acquiring land for them— 

has resulted in a bad press. Outstanding example is Redbook magazine’s 
article, “They Took Our Homes’—sharply critical of treatment of property 


owners in acquiring rights-of-way. 


The American Road Builders Association has now gone into action with a 
campaign to help do a pre-selling job. The campaign includes a movie to 
popularize new highway. construction in communities before road builders 
begin the necessary preliminaries, a series of institutional advertisements 
addressed to editors, and talks by ARBA staff speakers to professional groups 
across the country on the subject of preparing the public for highway programs. 


Drunk drivers have a pretty rough time in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The penalty there is a $2,890 fine or 10 years in jail or both! Tipplers also 
find driving costly in Ontario, Canada, where a conviction for driving while 
intoxicated can result in forfeiture of the defendant’s automobile to the Crown. 


Action taken by teen-agers in the National Vehicle Safety-Check program 
this year points up the growing tendency to divert youth’s automotive 
interests into constructive channels. Many young people organized their 
own safety-check programs, others took part in community programs. 
Youthful enthusiasm is also being put to good use throughout the country 
in making traffic volume checks, helping in accident records bureaus at 
peak periods, and performing similar tasks. 


Retail emphasis on Friday as a shopping day was reflected for the first time 
last year in Oregon traffic accidents. In urban areas Friday replaced Saturday 
as the day with the highest number of accidents. However, Oregon shoppers 
seem to have less violent mishaps than weekend drivers. Sunday had the 
highest number of fatal traffic accidents, with Saturday in second place. 
Officials give Saturday night revelry credit for boosting the weekend tolls. 


The theory that the social drinker is a bigger traffic hazard than the complete 
drunk is supported by a report, “The Drinking Driver,” based on a survey 

of state traffic safety officials from 46 states and the District of Columbia. 
Reasoning is that other drivers and pedestrians are protected by the obvious 
symptoms of the drunk, while the borderline imbiber may go undetected 
until he mukes a fatal miscalculation. 


The report, released by the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
makes a strong plea for total abstinence behind the wheel, uniform 
legislation, and stiff enforcement. 
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THE NEW THREAT 
OF RACING 


A new kind of racing is bringing speedway and 
highway closer together. What does it mean? 


TWHE decision by auto manufacturers 

to sever all connections with rac- 
ing and speed events lays a lot of the 
dust that has been choking traffic safety 
people—but not all of it. 

From the stock car course at Day- 
tona Beach to the drag strips of Calli- 
fornia, spinning wheels are churning 
up swirls of dust to obscure the basic 
question—does racing build attitudes, 
especially among its young practition- 


ers and admirers, that glorify speed 
and competition, and do these attitudes 
carry over onto the highway where 
moderation and cooperation are the 
essence of traffic safety? 
Listen to this voice from the grave: 
“Racing is a vice, and as such ex- 
tremely hard to give up. All drivers 
swear that they will stop at such and 
such an age, but very few of them 
are able to do so.” 
Turn Page 


By Jack Horner 


THE PICTURE 


Jack Morgan, in a souped-up 1934 
Ford V-8 roadster in speed trials 
conducted by the Central Califor- 
nia Timing Association, takes off 
in a cloud of dust. Modified stock 
car involves outlay of hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of dollars. 
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Those words came from the Mar 
quis Alfonso de Portago, who four 
days later, on May 12, was killed with 
his American co-driver in Italy's Mille 
Miglia road race. His red Ferrari blew 
a tire and hurtled into spectators, kill 


ing 10 and injuring scores 

Ihe late Wilbur Shaw, who did 
hang up his goggles before it was too 
Racing must be like taking 
dopx Once you've tried it you cant 


late, said 


let it alone 


The addiction to speed is not a new 
phenomenon. From the days of Henry 
Ford and Gaston Chevrolet, racing has 
occupied several pages in the auto- 
scrapbook The gas buggy 

however, were more inter 


mobile 
pioneers 
ested in promoting the sale of the 
new, stiff-jointed youngster than they 
were in giving vent to a spirit ol 


adventure 


Until recent years auto racing was 
mostly a spectator sport. The drivers 
were a special breed of daredevil that 
few cared to emulate. The cars were 
custom built in special shops, and they 
cost a lot of money. Thousands of 
people in a holiday mood thronged 
the speedways. They got a vicarious 
thrill from the whine of superc hargers, 
and went happily home with a sun- 


FATHER AND SON INTEREST 
Major Eugene Pond, chief of Kansas City detectives, 
looks over son's hot rod. Chief helps youngsters. 


burn and a speed catharsis. The fam- 
ily car never achieved any identifica- 
tion with the roaring monsters of the 
speedway. 

Now all that is changing. The “big 
cars’ no longer dominate the racing 
picture. All over the United States 
stock car races are being run regularly. 
The NASCAR Newsletter (National 
Association for Stock Car Auto Rac- 
ing) listing no less than 43 “‘late 
model” race dates for June and July. 
In addition, there were 19 tracks 
listed as Operating weekly 

Drag racing is out in the open 
today. No longer does it consist of 
secret midnight runs over lonely roads 
or deserted streets. There are about 
130 legal strips in 40 states, 10,000 
organized hot rodders and two na- 
tional Organizations sponsoring events. 


What is wrong with this? Said one 
safety man: 


“It's the identification of the racing 
situation with the highway situation 
that’s bad. 


Look, I don't mind my kids watch- 
ing a western movie on TV—even 
with all the shooting and violence 
because nothing is real to them. The 
dress, the speech, the appearance of 
the towns—nothing is common to their 


experience. It's no worse than the 
witches and goblins of the classic 
fairy tale—the bad guys of another 
age. 

“But I don't let my kids watch 
modern crime stories. Same shooting 
and violence, maybe, but here every- 
thing is very real. The locale, the 
dress, the situations are common to 
their experience. They can identify 
themselves with this. 

“The same idea applies to racing. 
A few years ago racing was a world 
apart, something exciting but unreal. 
The cars were different from anything 
a kid could hope to drive. The drivers 
were goggled and helmeted supermen. 
The speedways were for pros. Racing 
was a spectacle, but unreal to com- 
mon experience. 

"Now what does a kid see on TV? 
A sedan just like Dad drives skidding 
around a turn. Or a rebuilt jalopy 
any mechanically-minded youngster can 
hope to own roaring down a drag 
strip. This is real—this is within his 
reach. There's identification. Speed 
is no longer a special thing. We've 
made the big jump from the speed- 
way atmosphere to the highway at- 
mosphere.” 

Whether the jump is all the way is 
still a moot question, but there is no 


POINTING UP THE TRAFFIC HOT SPOTS 


In Los Angeles, hot rod enthusiasts learn traffic prob- 
lems from police. 


Here they examine spot map. 
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doubt that the speedway and the high- 
way are moving closer together. A 
lot of people, in and out of the safety 
movement, are uneasy about it. Even 
the racing enthusiasts seem a bit ap- 
prehensive about their good fortune, 
as if waiting for the other shoe to 
drop. 

Since its beginning, auto racing has 
sought respectability. The Indianapo- 
lis Speedway has been hopefully pro- 
moted as the automobile proving 
ground, although it would be difficult 
to mame many design improvements 
that could not have been tested more 
satisfactorily on the companies’ own 
proving grounds. 

NASCAR revealed a guilty con- 
science, or at least a desire to duck 
any dirty looks, when this year’s week- 
long Daytona Beach thrill show was 
euphemistically labeled ‘Safety and 
Performance Trials.’’ One “safety’’ as- 
pect: NASCAR members are told how 
to install rollover bars, which make 
these ‘‘stock cars’ not stock cars at 
all, as any youngster who tries the 


same sort of driving in the family car START OF NASCAR RACE AT DAYTONA BEACH 

might find out too late. The old name Record crowd on Florida beach moved dangerously close to 
of “Speed Week’’ seems to many watch over 160-mile course at speeds upward of 100 mph. 
safety men a more accurate descrip- 

tion of this event. 


To Page 58 


DRAGGING JUST OFF THE MAIN STEM NAILED BY ALERT POLICE 
Illicit drag race on two-lane highway near town— Picked up for roaring down the highway in illicit 
popular post war sport for thrill-happy youth. drag race, hot rodders face arresting officers. 
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Will the Monday Holiday Plan Boost the Traffic Toll? 


It’s a tossup! Figures show long weekends have no real effect. 


MOVE to make four major holi- 

days fall on Monday is gathering 
steam in state legislatures. The holi- 
days are President's Day (a combina- 
tion of Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
Birthdays), Memorial Day, Independ- 
ence Day and Thanksgiving Day. 

Legislation to set up the three-day 
holiday weekends has been introduced, 
or is scheduled for introduction, in 
seven states. Behind the Monday Holi- 
day Plan are travel interests and busi- 
ness groups who would rather give em- 
ployees long weekends than contend 
with the absenteeism and costly inter- 
ruptions of midweek shutdowns. 

But for those concerned with traffic 
safety, the prospect of more holiday 
weekends raises the question—what 
will it do to the holiday death toll ? 


To compare highway deaths on 
weekend holidays and those falling in 
the middle of the week, the National 
Safety Council's statistical division 
came up with the figures shown in the 
accompanying charts. 


Obviously, the death toll of a three- 
day —_ can’t be compared with a 
one-day holiday. Identical periods of 
time must be used—for this purpose, 
a three-day weekend, plus Wednesday. 

Wednesday is the only midweek 
holiday suitable for comparison, since 
Tuesday and Thursday often become 
part of a four-day holiday, either 
by company policy or absenteeism. 

A good comparison is possible for 
the years 1951, 1952, 1955 and 1956, 
because the holidays were either a 
three-day weekend or Wednesday. 

The study compared: 

1. Average three-day weekend plus 
Wednesday holiday. 

2. Three-day holiday plus average 
Wednesday. 

The result: the death toll for week- 
end holidays exceeded the one-day 
holiday two out of four times. But 
except for one year when the single 
holiday toll was exceptionally low, the 
difference was not great. The average 
difference was less than 1 per cent. 

The conclusion from a traffic safety 
viewpoint is that highway deaths pro- 
vide no argument for or against Mon- 
day holidays. It’s a tossup! 
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AUTO MAKERS CUT RACING TIES, 
VOW NO JET JARGON IN ADS 


Fp: board of directors of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association on June 6 unanimously recommended to 
member companies that they take no part in automobile 
racing or other competitive events involving tests of speed 
and that they refrain from suggesting speed in passenger 
car advertising or publicity. 

The board voiced the desire of automobile manufacturers 
to “encourage owners and drivers to evaluate passenger 
cars in terms of useful power and ability to afford safe, 
reliable and comfortable transportation, rather than in 
terms of capacity for speed.” 


All volume producers of passenger automobiles in the 
United States are represented in the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 


The resolution stated that the Association and the mem- 
bers of the board “‘share the public interest in increasing 
the safety of highway travel.” 

“The manufacturers of automobiles,”’ the resolution read, 
“have directed their efforts for many years toward develop- 
ing and maintaining the performance characteristics of ve- 
hicles at levels consistent with highway conditions and the 
requirements of the using public.” 

Manufacturers can best serve the public by continuing 
these efforts, the document stated, “utilizing research and 
testing facilities, laboratories and engineering proving 
grounds to conduct tests under controlled and scientific 
conditions and standards.” 


The resolution recommended that member passenger car 
manufacturers : 





‘““GRATIFIED”’ 


€ beive National Safety Council is, of course, gratified 
that the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
has taken a firm stand against speed events and races 
and against advertising which stresses speed and 
horsepower. 

The Council, along with other safety organizations 
and many citizens, has been advocating and working 
for just such action, and has presented its views to 
the automotive industry. The influence of advertising 
is so great and its social implications so powerful 
that the Council cannot help but believe the auto- 
mobile industry has taken a big step toward a safer 
highway, and that translation of its resolution into 
action will help bring down the traffic toll. 


G. C. Stewart 
Executive Vice President 
National Safety Council 











1. Not participate in any public, competitive test of pas- 
senger cars involving or suggesting racing or speed, includ- 
ing acceleration tests. 

2. Not encourage or assist employees, dealers or others, 
or furnish financial, engineering, manufacturing, advertis- 
ing or public relations assistance in connection with any 
such event, directly or indirectly. 

3. Not supply ‘pace cars’” or “official cars’ in connec- 
tion with any such event. 

4. Not advertise or publicize any such event or the 
results thereof, or assist and encourage others to do so. 

5. Not advertise or publicize actual or comparative 
capabilities of passenger cars for speed, or specific engine 
size, torque, horsepower or ability to accelerate or perform, 
in any context that suggests speed. 

The members of the AMA board of directors are: 

J. N. Bauman, president, The White Motor Co. 

Robert F. Black, chairman of the board, The White 
Motor Co. 

Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the board, Ford Motor Co. 

E. J. Bush, vice chairman and treasurer, Diamond T 
Motor Car Co. 

Harold E. Churchill, president, Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

L. L. Colbert, president, Chrysler Corp. 

Harlow H. Curtice, president, General Motors Corp. 

Henry Ford II, president, Ford Motor Co. 

William F. Hufstader, vice president in charge of dis- 
tribution staff, General Motors Corp. 

C. L. Jacobson, vice president for dealer relations, 
Chrysler Corp. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, president, Kaiser Industries Corp. 

P. O. Peterson, president, Mack Trucks, Inc. 

George W. Romney, president and chairman of the board, 
American Motors Corp. 

W. C. Schumacher, vice president, in charge of motor 
truck division, International Harvester Co. 

J. J. Timpy, vice president, American Motors Corp. 

The complete text of the resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
and the members of this Board of Directors share the 
public interest in increasing the safety of highway travel, and 

WHEREAS, the manufacturers of automobiles have di- 
rected their efforts for many years toward developing and 
maintaining the performance characteristics of vehicles at 
levels consistent with highway conditions and the require- 
ments of the using public, utilizing research and testing 
facilities, laboratories and engineering proving grounds to 
conduct tests under controlled and scientific conditions and 
standards, and can best serve the public by continuing 
these efforts, and 

To Page 34 
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THE SPEED PROBLEM 


Speed regulation is one of the most 
difficult and controversial problems 
to plague the traffic administrator. 
Here is a summary of the speed 
policy developed after careful 
study by National Safety Council 
Committee on Speed. 


po and its control is one of the 
most important, difficult and con- 
troversial problems of traffic safety. 

It is important because a speed vio- 
lation is the most frequent violation 
noted on reports of fatal accidents 
today 

It is difficult because there is usually 
no way of knowing definitely whether 
vehicles were traveling at an unsafe 
speed before an accident. 

It is controversial, because there is 
still a wide divergence of opinion on 
the cY methods for controlling 
speed, At one extreme are those who 
favor low speed limits with rigid en- 
forcement. At the other extreme are 
those who favor no speed limits at 
all, except for a requirement that 
drivers adjust their speeds to condi- 
trons 

The nation’s top experts in street 
and highway safety have reached sub- 
stantial agreement between those ex- 
tremes on the basic essentials of speed 
regulation, and the 1956 revision of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code embodies 
this viewpoint as follows 

1. Basic Rule—teasonable and pru- 
dent speed under existing conditions. 


2. Absolute Speed Limits—urban 
districts, 30 mph; other locations: day, 
60 mph, night, 55 mph. 

3. Speed Zoning—fixed numerical 
limits can be altered by appropriate 
authorities based on engineering and 
trafhe investigation. 

The NSC report recognizes a basic 
policy that the speed control program 
must permit motorists to go to their 
destinations as rapidly as possible with 
safety. This is necessary if the nation 
is to have efficient transportation. The 
problem must be approached from a 
factual basis, first finding out what 
dangerous speed is and what speeds 
are safe for various combinations of 
conditions. The speed control program 
should try to eliminate unsafe speed 
without unduly restricting drivers’ at 
times and at places where higher 
speeds can be permitted with safety. 

Within this framework of current 
thinking on the speed question, the 
National Safety Council’s new report 
was written. Here are the highlights: 


Speed and Accidents 


> Most accidents are the result of two 
or more contributing factors or cir- 


cumstances. Improper speed is fre- 
quently one of these, whether it is 
speed in excess of legal limits, or 
speeds too fast or too slow for condi- 
tions. 

> Speeds higher than normal make 
it more difficult to avoid accidents in 
an emergency, bring the motorist to a 
point of conflict sooner than other 
motorists and pedestrians expect, and 
increase the severity of injury and 
damage. 

> Sometimes relatively low speeds are 
too fast for conditions. Since acci- 
dents occur over the entire speed 
range, the speed control program must 
be directed at speed too fast for condi- 
tions, as well as at speed in excess of 
the legal limits. 

> Slow vehicles are an accident haz- 
ard on a busy highway because they 
impede the free flow of traffic, induc- 
ing other drivers to attempt unsafe 
passing maneuvers. 

P Improper speed is especially im- 
portant in one-car accidents, particu- 
larly those in which the vehicle leaves 
the roadway. 

>In accidents involving two or more 
vehicles, one of which was speeding, 
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actions of other drivers are often im- 
portant contributing causes. Violations 
of nonspeeding drivers often set up 
situations in which speeding drivers 
cannot avoid an accident. 


Education 


> Education is an essential part of 
the speed control program. 

> Automobile and related advertising 
is a major channel of public infor- 
mation and education about speed. 
Such advertising should not foster at- 
titudes and habits which cause trafhic 
accidents through improper use of the 
speed potentials of modern automo- 
biles. 


Engineering 

> Street and highway improvements 
through engineering redesign are the 
responsibility of public officials. Speed 
zoning at hazardous locations does not 
release officials from this responsi- 
bility. 

> Speed zoning is required by the 
Uniform Vehicle Code on all arterial 
streets and is recommended for use at 
other locations where the general speed 
limits are not appropriate. 

> Numerical limits for speed zones 
should be determined by an engineer- 
ing and traffic investigation. But no 
one shall drive faster than is reason- 
able and prudent for existing condi- 
tions and hazards. 

P State traffic engineering authorities 
should prepare procedures and war- 
rants for the establishment of speed 
zones, 

The latest edition of the Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices 
for Streets and Highways should be 
used as a guide for proper signs and 
posting of speed limits. 


Enforcement 


> The speed enforcement program 
must promote the belief among road 
users that speed laws and enforcement 
policies are reasonable, that the police 
are always present, that detected vio- 
lations will result in police action, 
and that punishment will be certain 
and adequate. 

> The selective enforcement program 
should provide for the proper bal- 
ance between speed enforcement and 
speed as a cause of accidents. A sub- 
stantial number of on-view enforce- 


ment actions (arrests ac the time 


of violation) should be taken for 
speeding which is improper or unsafe, 
even though not in excess of posted 
limits. Speed violations in accidents 
need to be pinpointed both for effec- 
tive identification of accident causes 
and to enable specific corrective en- 
forcement where speed violations can 
be proved. 

> Written warnings, if adequately 
followed up, are useful in limited 
cases, but should not be used in place 
of arrests or citations for violations of 
basic speed laws or rules of the road. 
Oral instruction is useful to assist 
drivers whose minor misbehavior is 
clearly due to inexperience or lack of 
information, but this should not be 
considered as a ‘warning.’ 

> Tolerances for violations of fixed 
speed limits should compensate for 
reasonable human and mechanical er- 
rors in determining speed. In pacing 
with a patrol vehicle, or in using ap- 
proved fixed-position speed measure- 
ment techniques, a margin of 5 mph 
is reasonable. Additional ‘‘allowance”’ 
is an extension or distortion of the 
law. 

>» The term “speed trap” for legit- 
imate enforcement activity should not 
be used. The use of fixed-position 
speed measuring devices, because they 
increase enforcement potential five 
to tenfold, requires that extreme care 
be exercised as to type of device 
used, adequate public information in 
advance of enforcement use, and 
proper techniques to assure accuracy. 
Primarily they should be used to sup- 
plement other enforcement methods. 


Their use should not lessen speed en- 
forcement efforts by moving patrols, 
nor give undue emphasis to speed 
violations in the total enforcement 
activity. 


Highway and Vehicle Design 
> Under adequate supervision, con- 
trolled access facilities permit higher 
speeds with heavier traffic volume than 
conventional highways. Yet accident 
and fatality rates are lower. 

> Any contention that vehicle horse- 
power has a bearing on accident 
rates can be resolved only by further 
study. It would appear, however, that 
if speed itself has a direct bearing on 
accident rates, almost any standard 
production vehicle is capable of dan- 
gerous speeds. To attempt to regulate 
speeds by limiting vehicle horsepower 
obviously would be unrealistic. 


Action Program 


> If speed regulation is to become 
effective it must be part of a compre- 
hensive, well-balanced program such 
as the Action Program of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety. 
Would you like to have a copy of 
the complete report on which this 
summary is based? The report is not 
yet available in printed form, but a 
free single copy will be sent when 
published if you request Speed Re- 
port, and address Traffic and Trans- 
portation Dept., National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
cago 11. END 


A BLUR ON THE ROADWAY 


And his chances are good to wind up a statistic. The tragedy of speed 
is that the innocent suffer, too, when drivers err. 
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The Phantom Patrol 


An innocent-looking rubber tube on the roadway, a sign 
stating speeds are being timed, helps slow traffic and 
offers enforcement officials scientific help in checking the 
traffic toll — that’s the ‘‘phantom patrol.” 


HE electronic age has performed many wonders, not 

the least of which is the highly effective ‘‘phantom 
patrol” it has added to the nation’s traffic police just at a 
time when the need was most critical. 


The number of cars on the streets has almost doubled 
in the last decade. Travel has soared 85 per cent. And 
lagging police pay scales have made it more and more 
difficult to recruit the enforcement personnel necessary for 
tight control over the growing hazards of motor traffic. 


To the rescue has come radar and other timing devices, 
born of war and now helping to make war on speeders. 
Without such devices there is every reason to believe that 
speed, the most common violation in fatal accidents, would 
have brought death to many more Americans. 


Competent two-vehicle police teams, with only one man 
in each vehicle, using radar or other fixed position timers, 
will apprehend from five to 10 times as many speed vio- 
lators as will equivalent moving patrols. 

That is the consensus of police administrators surveyed 
by the National Safety Council’s Committee on Speed. 
More than 2,700 questionnaires were sent to responsible 
officials of all cities of 5,000 or more population. A total 
of 983, or 36.4 per cent, replies were received. 

The survey disclosed that manpower efficiency. is in- 
creased when fixed-position speed measuring devices are 
used, and a substantial majority of officials believe the 
devices reduce total accidents. 


Here are the averages revealed by the survey: 


Number of cities using speed measuring 
devices 


Types used: 
Hand stop watch 
Automatic stop watch 


Other electric timers 


Days per year used for enforcement: 
5-25,000 population 

25-50,000 population 

50-100,000 population 

100,000 and over 


Speeding arrests using devices: 
5-25,000 population 

25-50,000 population 
50-100,000 population 

100,000 and over 


Convictions 


Speed law desired for use with devices: 
Absolute 

Prima Facie 

Basic Rule 


Effect on reduction of total accidents: 


The use of radar speed detection devices and other 
electrical and electronic timers has become so prevalent 
in recent years that courts are beginning to take judicial 
notice of their accuracy and reliability. The National 
Safety Council’s Committee on Speed warns that this should 
not open the door to indiscriminate use. Their demon- 
strated value as indicated in the survey and their potential 
to step up speed enforcement five to tenfold requires that 
extreme care be exercised in their use. 
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A Guide to Types and Manufacturers 


Radar 

This equipment transmits a 2455 megacycle radio beam 
and receives the reflection of the beam from the moving 
vehicle. As the vehicle is moving, the frequency of the 
reflection is slightly different from the original transmis- 
sion. The equipment measures this difference and con- 
verts it to a direct reading in miles per hour. Since the 
equipment involves radio transmission, the using agency 
must be licensed by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Power is supplied by an automobile battery. 
Equipment is available in either six or 12-volt models. 

Electrofab, Model 33, Radar Speedmeter is manu- 
factured by Electrofab Company, 2133 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. A one-man radar unit can be used in 
cars or along roadways. Looks like spotlight, on UHF 
10,500 mgc band uses Doppler principle. Minimum range 
of 400 feet for passenger cars ,1500 feet for trucks and 
buses. Operates on 6 or 12 volts DC as portable mobile 
unit—110 volts AC when permanently mounted. Can 
plug into dash cigarette lighter. Unit is 8 inches wide, 
9 inches high, 12 inches long, weighs 12 lbs. Sells for 
$900. 

Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter, manufactured by the 
Automatic Signal Division, Eastern Industries, Inc., Re- 
gent St., East Norwalk, Conn., has a range of 0 to 100 
mph, reading instantaneously on a linear scale with two 
mile per hour division. A graphic recorder which makes 
a permanent record of the speed is available as auxiliary 
equipment. Notes can be written on the recorder tape 
adjacent to the record of a vehicle's speed. 

Radarscope Speed Meter, manufactured by the Admiral 
Corp., 3800 W. Cortland St., Chicago 47, Ill., has a range 
of 25 to 100 mph, reading instantaneously on a linear 
scale. The lower limit of the range can be adjusted to any 
value over 25 mph, so that only violators of a particular 


TIMING TRAF 
Traffic police are anxious to slow down traffic, so 
mechanical helps play vital role in enforcement. 


limit are indicated. Indicator can also be set to hold a 
reading for a period as long as two minutes or until 
manually released. A tape recorder, which records speeds 
as musical tones of various pitches, and includes a micro- 
phone for verbal notes is available as auxiliary equipment. 
Also available is a photographic recorder which takes a 
split-image picture of the speed indication and the vehicle. 
A graphic recorder is also available. 


Pneumatic Road Tubes 


This equipment consists of two pneumatic tubes stretched 
across the pavement a known distance apart. A vehicle 
crossing the tubes compresses the air in it, actuating an 
electro-pneumatic switch. The electrical impulse is trans- 
mitted to the timing unit. The timing unit measures the 
time between the impulse from the first tube and the 
impulse from the second tube. As the vehicle being 
checked covers a known distance in a measured time its 
speed is therefore known. Speed scales are inherently non- 
linear. 

Speed-W atch, manufactured by Traffic House, Inc., P.O. 
Box 201, Marshall, Mich., is produced in two versions, 
one for a 66-foot tube spacing and the other for a 132- 
foot tube spacing. The model for the 66-foot spacing has 
a range of 18 to 90 mph and the 132-foot model has a 
correspondingly higher range. The timing unit is a stand- 
ard spring driven stop watch, mounted so that it is 
operated by a solenoid actuated by the road tube impulses, 
and so that the speed scale on the mounting plate is 
matched to the time markings on the watch dial. Power 
is supplied by heavy-duty dry cells. Speed reading is held 
until manually reset. 

M. P. H. Speed Timer, manufactured by the C. H. 
Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan Ave., Chicago 24, IIl., uses 
an 88-foot tube spacing and has a range of 16 to 100 mph. 
The timing unit is a continuously running synchronous 
motor powered by a six or 12-volt automobile battery 


RADAR PATROL ON THE JOB 
Highway patrol uses speed measuring devices to 
keep traffic under control along interstate routes. 
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through a vibrator alternator. An electro-magnetic clutch 
is operated by the road tube impulses, which connect and 
disconnect the indicator from the motor. Speed reading is 
held until manually reset. 

Traffic Timer, manufactured by the Muni-Quip Corp., 
P.O. Box 214, Decatur, Ill., uses an 88-foot tube Spacing 
and has a range of 16 to 90 mph. It may also be modified 
to use 44, 22 or 11-foot tube spacings. The timing unit 
is a synchronous motor, powered by a 6-volt heavy duty 
dry cell or automobile battery through a vibrator alternator. 
An electro-magnetic clutch, operated by the road tube 
impulses, controls the indicator. Speed reading is held 
until manually reset or until timing of another vehicle is 
started 

Ametron Electronic Speedmeter, manufactured by the 
Streeter-Amet Co., 4101 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, 
Ill. uses an 11-foot tube spacing and has a range of 15 
to 120 mph. However, above 60 mph only the nearest 
5 mph can be read. The timing is performed by a cali- 
brated discharge circuit and a precision capacitor. The 
capacitor is charged to a set voltage by the battery. The 
impulse from the first road tube begins the discharge of 
the capacitor and the second road tube impulse stops it. 
The remaining voltage left in the capacitor is proportional 
to the speed and is read directly in miles per hour. The 
meter must be read immediately and must be reset before 
timing another vehicle. 


Calibrated Vehicle Speedometers 


This equipment is designed for installation in vehicles 
which pace or follow a vehicle being checked. It consists 
primarily of an accurately calibrated electrical or electro 
mechanical speedometer with certain additions. 

Stewart-W arner Police Speedometer, manufactured by 
the Stewart-Warner Corp., 1840 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill, is made in six and 12-volt models with a 
range of 0 to 150 mph. It includes a standard odometer 
and quick-reset trip odometer. Any speed indicated can 
be held indefinitely by pressing a lock button. A separate 
release button must be released to unlock the indicator. 

Abell Traffic Camera, manufactured by Frank Abell, 
631 Augusta St., Inglewood, Calif., combines a calibrated 
speedometer, with a range of 0 to 100 mph, with a pocket 
watch and camera so that the speedometer reading, time 
and car being followed are all recorded in the same photo- 
gtaph. Pictures can be taken at three to eight-second 
intervals. Speed is recorded by taking two or more pic- 
tures of a vehicle traveling in the same direction as the 
camera Car. 


Recording Camera 


Foto Patrol, manufactured by Foto Patrol, Inc., 11 E. 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y., uses contact tapes located 
36 inches apart on the road surface. The tape impulses 
operate a constant speed electronic counter, electronic 
flash unit, and camera. The tape impulses start and stop 
the counter which is a means of determining the vehicle 
pest, and, after a timed delay, operate the camera and 
flash so that a photograph is taken of the vehicle and the 
counter. A 110-volt alternating current power supply is 
required. (Not yet in production.) 


Check These Points 


¥ Type of Device: Check for accuracy, maintenance, 
facility of setup, flexibility of use. Try several 
devices before making final decision. 


¥ Warning Signs: It is usually considered adequate 
to post general signs at jurisdictional boundaries. 
Signs should not be required at each point of use. 


¥ Public Information: Publicity and demonstrations 

(including trial use) should be utilized well in 
advance of enforcement usage. Courts also need to be 
informed and ‘‘educated” as to use. 


Techniques: Make sure that personnel is properly 

trained in setup, in checking, in reading instrument, 
in identifying vehicles, in communicating with other units, 
and in testifying. 


¥ Speed Limits: Set at realistic levels as determined 
by engineering studies. 


¥Y Tolerances: This generally depends on basic toler- 

ance policy as to how close to the letter of the 
law speeds are to be enforced. For overcoming human 
or mechanical error, no more liberal tolerance than that 
of other speed enforcement is justified. 


Where Used: Fixed-position devices should be 

used primarily to supplement other methods of 
enforcement. Avoid using them solely where they bring 
in the most speeding citations. 


Other Enforcement: Fixed-position devices must 

only supplement other enforcement against speed- 
ing. Never permit their use to become an excuse for a 
let-down in speed enforcement by moving patrols, nor 
permit speed enforcement to dominate the enforcement 
program. 


High Court Tosses Out 
Radar Conviction Appeal 


F Ngee vat appeal from a speeding con- 
fiction based on radar evidence was re- 
jected by the U. S. Supreme Court on June 17. 


In refusing to review the case, the Supreme 
Court declared that it involved no substantial 
federal question. 


The case was the first involving radar evi- 
dence to reach the nation’s highest court. The 
court's refusal to act in effect upholds a Vir- 
ginia law which makes radar evidence accept- 
able as prima facie evidence against speeders. 


James L. Dooley, a Washington attorney, ap- 
pealed to the high tribunal after he was fined 
$10 on a charge of speeding in Caroline County, 
Va. A state trooper testified a radar speed 
meter clocked Dooley at 62 mph in a 55 zone 
on US-1. 
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Traffic Is States’ Problem: Ike 


“The states must take the fullest measure of responsi- 
bility for essentially state problems—and traffic safety is 
essentially a state and local problem,” President Eisen- 
hower told the 49th Governors’ Conference at Williams- 
burg, Va. in mid-June. 


He noted last year’s traffic toll of 40,000 killed, 1! 
million injured—costing the nation $43/, billion—and 
teld the governors, “This cannot go on. . . . Someone 
must fill the vacuum,” asking if the governors would be 
willing that it be Washington. 

The grim warning to Governors marked the first time 
that the President had spoken of possible federal inter- 
vention to control trafhc and accident prevention. Mr. 
Eisenhower said he believes in states’ rights . . . is for 
preservation of the states as vigorous and powerful en- 
tities. However, he insisted it is idle to champion states’ 


rights without upholding states’ responsibilities. 


Eisenhower warned that the American people are intol- 
erant of vacuums. He said every state failure to meet a 
pressing need has enabled the national government to 


encroach on state preserves. 


Grim Thought 


An editorial in the Chicago Daily News took a whack 


at a current trend in toys. Said the News: “Realism in 
toys may be a fine thing, but how far can it go? The 
latest . . . is a toy auto that wrecks itself. It runs across 
the floor, hits an obstacle, and falls apart. Doubtless 
good for releasing Junior's aggressions and keeping him 
from wrecking a toy that isn’t so easily reassembled. 


“But if it's realism we're after, why not add another 
gimmick—a passenger who bleeds over the upholstery and 
screams in agony. It’s a grim thought, but so is a wreck 
in modern high-speed automobiles, regardless of what the 
toymakers think.’ 


THE PHOTOS: Top: Grim remnant of tragedy! Eighty 
feet from where he was struck, the shoe of 76-year- 
old San Franciscan bears mute testimony of speed of 
impact. Center: New York City toddlers know their 
ropes by the time they finish kindergarten. System 
keeps tots from toddling off. Bottom: Never the 
twain shall meet — Michigan City, Ind. streets not 
only meet but bisect each other. 
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‘HOOSIER FORMULA 
FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Indiana's program of traffic control and 
accident prevention is the balanced, com- 
prehensive Action Program of both the 
White House Conference on Highway 
Safety and the Governor's Conference. 

The Legislature passed the needed 
measures to make Indiana's traffic laws 
conform to these Action Programs, and the 
Hoosier solons added these three items— 
an overhaul of the Justice of the Peace 
courts, a mandatory driver’s re-examina- 
tion every four years, and a new division 


for the Superintendent of Public Instruction — 
to initiate, promote and supervise driver 
and traffic safety education in the schools. 

But the spark for Indiana's traffic safety 
program is still Point 1 of the Governor's 
Conference Action Program—‘“Make cer- 
tain that the Coordinating Committee of 
Officials is meeting as often as necessary 
and, when major plans and developments 
are under consideration, the Governor 
serves as chairman.” ; 

In Indiana, the Governor leads the way. 














NDIANA has a unique traffic prob- 

lem. Its geographic location 1s re- 
sponsible for a tangle of transient and 
domestic travel that is probably without 
parallel in other states 

A traffic smashup occurs every four 
minutes, usually on a cross-state high- 
way. Transient motorists are involved 
in one out of five fatal collisions. 

These complexities are being met 
head on by Governor Harold W. 
Handley, a veteran of 17 years in the 
executive and legislative branches of 
state government. He lost no time 
when he became governor in January. 


Publicly recognizing the loss of life 
and property in vehicular crashes as 
“one of my gravest concerns,” he took 
hold of the state's safety reins, pro- 
vided vigorous, personal leadership. 

Just what is the Indiana traffic pic- 
ture 

Geographically, its 36,291 square 
miles are smack in the path of the 
main prairie travelways. It’s almost 
inevitable that coast-to-coast and Gulf 
of Mexico-to-Great Lakes travelers 
must cross the state 

Transcontinental highways and rail- 


roads, which serve the rich industrial 
and farming centers of the plains 
country, pass through Indiana en route 
to Chicago, sprawling Middle West 
trading metropolis. Other busy thor- 
oughfares fan out across the state and 
the Ohio river valley to the vacation- 
lands and productive regions of the 
Deep South and Southwest. 

This pulsating transportation net- 
work becomes a virtual steel and con- 
crete jungle outside Chicago. Endless 
streams of motor vehicles and trains 
vie for space in the confused, hazard- 
ous melee around the Hoosier perim- 
eter of Lake Michigan. 

The conglomeration of transient and 
local motorists is not the only Hoosier 
traffic headache. Indiana, like other 
states, is feeling the impact of the 
“Great Migration.” 

City dwellers are moving into the 
suburban and rural areas in increasing 
numbers, attaching themselves to the 
fringes like fat on a prime T-bone. 
For example, Indianapolis, the capital 
city, increased 9.7 per cent in popula- 
tion in the 1940-50 period, but the 
growth outside the city was 68.2 per 
cent in the same span 


Populations are flowing over old 
municipal boundaries in all parts of 
of Indiana, according to U. S. Bureau 
of Census figures. And there is no 
sign of a letup. 

As a result, thousands of workers, 
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OFF-JOB SAFETY 





Indiana industry is traffic safety conscious 


ENFORCEMENT TEAMWORK 


Sheriffs, City and State police and courts 





COORDINATED EFFORT 
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who toil in cities and towns, are fur- —_ roads and you have the story of why The efforts of Governor Handley to 
ther complicating a worsening traffic travel volumes have doubled and shore up the sagging safety program 


problem by workaday motor trips to tripled in many sections. 


are twofold: 1) a coordinated attack 


and from their outlying homes. Add _ Thus, Indiana, just a few miles away by state, county and city governmental 
to this the steady increases in resident from the nation’s center of population, units, and 2) an all-out drive to en- 
and out-of-state drivers who use the _ finds itself astride a traffic powder keg. list the aid of individual citizens and 


public support groups. Indiana’s Gov- 
ernor realizes, however, that he himself 
must set the pace. 

“We must organize against street 
and highway tragedies, just as we 
would handle an epidemic of disease,” 
Mr. Handley told his department heads, 
who are also members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Traffic Safety Committee. 

Turn Page 


THE PICTURE 

The Hoosier safety team (left to right): Gov- 
ernor Harold W. Handley, Albert E. Huber, 
Vernon C. Anderson, Charles M. Maddox, 
Robert L. McMahan, Wilbur Young, Edwin K. 
Steers and Harold S. Zeis. This is Indiana's 
official Coordinating Committee for Traffic 
Safety. The Governor presides. Officials and 
department heads are present in person ex- 
cept in the rarest cases. Result—traffic toll 
kept in check. 
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Aware that programs sometimes bog 
down because of a lack of direction 
and “follow through” at the top, he 
insisted that individual committee 
members assume full responsibility in 
their respective departments. His ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Vernon C. An- 
derson, was named liaison representa- 
tive for the governor and his staff 


The group meets in frequent con 
ferences with Governor Handley to 
make progress reports and plan new 
strategy. There are no substitutes; the 
department chiefs attend in person 
Between sessions, the busy Mr. Ander- 
son keeps an alert eye on things to 
reduce overlapping and coordinate the 
over-all effort of the several depart- 
ments 


An action plan at the state level was 
developed in an early session. Reflect- 
ing Mr. Handley's personal beliefs, the 
plan call for: 


(1) Albert E. Huber, director of 
the Indiana Office of Traffic Safety, to 
enlist additional participation and co- 
ordinate the statewide program at the 
community and industrial levels 


(2) Robert L. McMahan, Indiana 


Bureau of Motor Vehicles commis- 
sioner, to install periodic re-examina- 


tion of all drivers; tighten driver li- 
censing controls. 

(3) John Peters, chairman of the 
Indiana Highway Commission, to 
i widening of narrow bridges 
and culverts; apply corrective engineer- 


WATCHING Governor sign safety laws. 
Senator Martha A. Burnett, Sup't Zeis, Reps. Johnson 
and Gramelspacher, Senator Bainbridge. 


ing at high-accident locations, and pro- 
vide adequate signs, signals and pave- 
ment markings. 


(4) Harold S. Zeis, superintendent 
of Indiana State Police, to combine 
vigorous enforcement with intensive 
public education; promote law enforce- 
ment teamwork, and develop new tech- 
niques and procedures related to traffic 
control. 


(5) Wilbur Young, Department of 
Public Instruction superintendent, to 
utilize to the fullest extent a newly 
created School Traffic Safety Educa- 
tion division in a broadened approach 
to traffic safety instruction in high 
schools and colleges. 


(6) Edwin K. Steers, Indiana at- 
torney general, to provide counsel to 
state agencies and others concerning 
traffic; prepare legal opinions, and as- 
sist with new traffic legislation. 

The Handley program is benefiting 
from solid support by closely related 
groups. They are the Legislative Study 
Commission for Traffic Safety, of 
which State Representative a a 
Johnson is chairman; the Indiana 
Trafic Safety Foundation, a_ public 
support organization of which Hallie 
L. Myers is executive director, and a 
group of business leaders who form 
the Governor's Traffic Safety Advisory 
Board. 


While it is too soon to measure the 
effect of Indiana's revitalized attack on 
street and highway bloodletting, there 


From left: 


is evidence that the state's safety ma- 
chine is getting under way. 

A significant move was formation of 
the Midwest Committee on Traffic 
Safety at Indianapolis in June. Repre- 
sentative Johnson was named chairman 
of the body, the membership of which 
includes key safety officials of Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana. Iowa is expected 
to attend an autumn session at East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Ten subcommittees were appointed 
at the first meeting to analyze separate 
phases of the program outlined in the 
National Safety Council’s annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
The states will seek more uniformity 
in traffic laws, road signs and mark- 
ings, and public education. 

Another goal is the development of 
uniform signs, signals and pavement 
markings for the projected federal in- 
terstate highway network. The com- 
mittee also endorsed an Indiana legis- 
lative resolution calling for congress 
to wipe out the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles provided by dealers without 
cost for school driver education courses. 


Inside Indiana, Governor Handley 
has taken leadership in other ways. 


He took immediate action to clear 
up irregularities in the Indiana state 
highway department on the day he 
became governor. A full-scale probe 
was begun and Handley pledged ‘‘our 
investigation will continue until the 


SAFER SCHOOL BUSES result of Wilbur Young plan. 
C. Wesley Dane (left), Hugh Rhodes, Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Co. Indiana, and Ray Prince. 
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whole sorry mess has been uncovered.” 
State indictments have been returned 
against four former top highway ofh- 
cials as this is written, with state and 
congressional investigations still incom- 
plete. 

Probably the most significant by- 
product was the chief executive's in- 
sistence that safeguards be established 
to prevent a recurrence of mismanage- 
ment. 

An organized effort was made to 
stimulate community interest. Hoosier 
cities and towns, congested by spiraling 
volumes of local and transient vehicles, 
are now being helped by survey teams 
from the departments of Zeis, Huber, 
Young and Peters. The state experts 
conduct on-the-spot studies on request 
to determine ways of making more 
efficient use of existing facilities. Their 
recommendations cover the traffic plan- 
ning, control and personnel measures 
which do not require additional costly 
outlays. 

During June, the State Police con- 
ducted a series of statewide seminars 
dealing with enforcement practices and 
the maintenance of pone at records. 
Attending the regional conferences 
were judges, prosecutors, mayors, coro- 
ners, sheriffs and police chiefs, 

“We must make the best use of the 
tools we have available,”’ the governor 
has told city, county and state ad- 
munistrators. 

The 1957 General Assembly dis- 
played its interest by passing sixteen 


ENFORCEMENT team workers. From 
Henline, Superintendent Zeis, Police Chief Don Scott 
and Clifton Small in work session. 


separate — of traffic safety legisla- 
tion. Indiana became the second state 
(after North Carolina) to enact a 
mandatory re-examination law, under 
which all drivers will undergo a test 
every four years. Thus, by June, 1961, 
the state’s two and a half million li- 
censed drivers will have been rechecked 
as to their fitness to operate a motor 
vehicle. 

The lawmakers also overhauled the 
justice of the peace court system. Flat 
salaries for the J. P.’s replaced fees. 
New standards require a justice to be 
an attorney, pass a test approved by 
the state supreme court, or have served 
one term of office since 1948. 

A forward step in training drivers 
was the creation by the legislators of 
a new division in the Department of 
Public Instruction which will initiate, 
promote and supervise driver and traffic 
safety education in the schools. It will 
set regulations and standards for high 
schools and colleges, as well as take 
part in the general areas of traffic edu- 
cation for students. 

Big boost to the Hoosier formula 
for traffic safety is the record set by 
Indiana school buses. Under Wilbur 
Young's direction, a school bus driver's 
program was launched a year ago, em- 
ploying the full services of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Mr. Young 
asked the Farm Bureau with its long 
experience in accident prevention to 
cooperate. C. Wesley Dane, director, 
Division of Driver Education, State 


left: Sheriff 


i 


Department of Public Instruction; 
Hugh Rhodes, safety engineer of the 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, and Ray Prince, sec- 
retary of the NSC School Bus Advisory 
Committee, worked out the bugs in 
the program. 

Last year, State Police records show 
there were no pupil deaths among 
school bus riders, and only 53 acci- 
dents involving injuries. All told, 
there were 192 property damage acci- 
dents. Six thousand Hoosier children 
traveled 200,000 miles a day safely. 
And this year the record will undoubt- 
edly improve. 

“Operation Live Longer,” the title 
which designates two quarterly safety 
promotion kits for community and in- 
dustrial consumption, is being ex- 
panded by Governor Handley. Pro- 
duced by the Indiana Office of Traffic 
Safety and distributed by State Police 
safety education officers, the material 
is now in use in 180 municipalities 
and nearly 500 industries. 

The kits cover special emphasis 
themes, such as winter driving hazards, 
motor manners, vehicle maintenance, 
vacation driving, school safety and 
nighttime traffic dangers. Each kit con- 
tains a planning guide, fact sheet, sub- 
ject outline, suggested editorials and 
news releases for local publications, 
radio and television announcements, 
leaflets, pamphlets, posters and current 
statistical data. 

Troopers deliver the kits in person. 


PLANNING support. Vernon C. Anderson (left), gov- 
ernor's administrative assistant, Hallie L. Myers, and 
Al Huber (standing), plan to enlist public aid. 
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TOP: Governor Handley and 
Al C. Fields, Jr., WLW’'s spe- 
cial services director, hold 
Sloan Award won by Cincin- 
nati station. ‘State Trooper,” 
program of unrehearsed in- 
terviews with traffic violators 
by State Trooper Gene D. 
Chaney (right) helped win 
coveted award. AT LEFT: An- 
other “Operation Live Longer” 
kit is packaged by Indiana 
Office of Traffic Safety. Aid- 
ing K. C. Strange, assistant 
director, are Petty Robinson 
(left) and Marybeth Mitcheil. 
BOTTOM: Indiana National 
Guard will back State Police 
in rural highway patrol over 
Labor Day weekend, as they 
did over successful Memorial 
Day and 4th of July holidays. 


Return calls are made to assist city 
officials and plant safety directors, 

Governor Handley wants research 
as a means of developing new ways 
of alleviating the state’s geographical 
traffic dilemma. He has cited as ex- 
amples the pioneering efforts of the 
Indiana State Police in the fields of 
chemical tests for intoxication to com- 
bat the drinking driver menace, and 
auto crash injury research to improve 
car safety and protect crash victims. 

He is particularly pleased with a 
unified accident prevention program by 
the Indiana Sheriffs’ Association, the 
Indiana Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice and the State Police. The latter 
agency is now supplying localized ac- 
cident statistical data as a selective en- 
forcement guide by sheriffs and police 
chiefs. 

They work together closely in plan- 
ning enforcement efforts. On these 
pages is a photo of Superintendent 
Zeis of the State Police, Sheriff Lester 
Henline, president of the Indiana Sher- 
iff's Ass'n, and Clifton Small, associa- 
tion secretary, with Chief Dan Scott, 
president of the Indiana Association 
of Chiefs of Police, in one such session. 

Other plans are ‘‘on the fire.”” The 
motor vehicle bureau, for instance, has 
reduced backlogs in registration and 
license records, will “beef up” the 
penalty system to remove chronic vio- 
lators. Highway is studying the feasi- 
bility of increasing speed limits in 
some zones, is continuing experiments 
in pavement markings. Research in 
student education in traffic safety is 
planned by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

State troopers are using radar and 
electrical timing devices in speed con- 
trol, in addition to plane-and-car teams 
for general road patrol work. The de- 
partment is providing radio receivers 
to small-town police not having com- 
munications facilities. 

This is how Governor Harold W. 
Handley is endeavoring to solve his 
state’s complex traffic problem. He is 
providing the necessary ingredient— 
top leadership—to keep the more 
than four million of his fellow citizens 
and uncounted millions of motoring 
visitors from sudden death. 

He realizes, however, that much de- 
pends on the second phase: interest of 
the citizen. He believes that safe 
streets and highways can be achieved 
through an aggressive, well-organized 

lan, sincerely administered. But he 
Leiivs it must be accomplished by in- 
telligent public support. END 
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California 
drunk driving 
convictions up 


Traffic Safety 


Test Talk 


Drunk driving convictions in California are increasing at a faster rate than 
the number of drivers licensed in the state, the California Department of Motor 
Vehicles reports. 


The number of abstracts of court convictions for driving while intoxicated, 
which courts are required to report to the Department of Motor Vehicles, 
received was 43,566 in 1956—an increase of 5,618, or 14.8 per cent, over 

the 1955 total of 37,948. 


Driver’s licenses issued in 1956 totaled 1,921,826, an increase of 45,138, or 
2.41 per cent, over the number issued in 1955. 


The practice of reducing charges of “driving while under the influence of 
intoxicants” to “reckless driving” is far too prevalent. If it turns out upon trial 
that a motorist charged with DWI is not guilty of that charge, he should be 
acquitted outright. Or, if before trial, the prosecutor discover : the evidence 
will not be sufficient to support the charge of DWI, he should nol pros. that 
charge, not try to urge a plea of guilty to “reckless driving” as a substitute. 


This is assuming, of course, that there were not acts committed by the 
defendant which would constitute willful or wanton disregard of the safety of 
persons or property—reckless driving—over and above the fact that he had 
been driving after drinking intoxicating beverages. 


It is true that in a few states the courts have held the mere act of placing one’s 
self behind the wheel of a motor vehicle and driving it upon the highway 
when one is in a position to know that his driving ability has been impaired by 
excessive use of intoxicating liquor, is, in itself, an act constituting willful and 
wanton disregard of the safety of persons and property. Such a person is 
guilty of both offenses—DWI and reckless driving—and can be charged and 
convicted of both offenses even though arising out of the same act. But, 

in order to justify a conviction for reckless driving under such circumstances, 
evidence must be introduced which will prove the defendants driving 

ability had been so impaired that it also will support a conviction fer DWI. 
The mere act of drinking and then driving a motor vehicle, in itself, is 

not sufficient to support a reckless driving charge. 


According to a Canadian Press report, Chief Justice J. C. McRuer of the 
Province of Alberta sentenced Richard E. Duchworth, 32, to five years in prison 
and suspended his driver’s license for life because of his part in a fatal 

accident in October, 1956. 


Duchworth’s father, Samuel Duchworth, 72, was killed when his son's car 
collided head-on with another. Police said young Duchworth was “in a near- 
drunken condition” and was driving while his license was suspended because 
of an earlier drunk driving conviction. A jury convicted Duchworth of criminal 


negligence. 
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Average speed According to the Bureau of Public Roads the average speed for all vehicles 
still up during 1955 and 1956 was the same 50.5 mph—a record high. The average 
speeds for passenger cars, trucks, and buses were 51.8, 46.2 and 52.3 mph 
respectively. This represents a slight decrease in speed for passenger cars, 
although truck speeds increased and bus speeds remained the same. 


Twenty-seven states reported on 716 speed studies conducted during 1956 on 
level tangent sections of main rural highways during periods of relatively low 
traffic densities when most drivers can travel at their desired speeds. 


Of the passenger cars, 56 per cent exceeded 50 mph—17 per cent traveled over 
60 mph. Twenty-seven per cent of the trucks and 63 per cent of the buses 
exceeded 50 mph. 


In 1947, the Bureau of Public Roads reported the average speed for all vehicles 
as 46.8 mph. For passenger cars that year it was 47.8, for trucks 42.2, and 
for buses 47.4 mph. 


Enforcement The Dayton, Ohio Police Department issues special enforcement bulletins to 
bulletins taxi and other commercial fleets in the Dayton area, informing them of high 
to fleets accident locations, accident causing violations, the hour-of-the-day as well 

as the day-of-the-week when traffic accidents are occurring. 


Bulletins are also distributed to commercial fleets on special occasions and 
before holiday periods. The idea was conceived from the practice of the 

FBI in issuing special bulletins on the “ten most wanted criminals.” The plan 
has resulted in lowering the accident rate at trouble spots and has been 
acclaimed as good police public relations. 


Accident The 1957 revised edition of the “Traffic Accident Investigation Manual for 
manual Police’’ published by the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 
revised Judson Ave., Evanston, Il. is now available from the Institute, The new 

volume has 35 chapters of basic operational information concerning the prob- 
lems of the accident investigator who must determine what happened in an 
accident, and how and why the accident occurred. 


Free Every time the City of Jackson, Mich., goes 90 days without a traffic death, 
parking for § ™otorists get free parking for one day. The idea came from a Jacksonian who 
no deaths proposed it to the Committee for Ideas for Improvement of the Greater 
Jackson Association. 


By April 23rd, Jackson finished 90 days without a fatality and the City 
Commission passed a resolution designating May 2nd “Traffic Safety Day.” 
The police department was directed not to issue parking violation tickets on 
metered locations that day. Paper bags enscribed “Traffic Safety Day— 
Park Free Today” were hung over meters. The message added: “Continue to 
Enjoy Safety—Let’s Go for 90 More!” 
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CONGRESS PUSHES SAFETY BILLS 


RAFFIC SAFETY and highway 

and air transport problems engaged 
the attention of officials in Washing- 
ton in the closing days of Congress. 
The President told the 49th Gover- 
nor’s Conference that they must act 
swiftly and expeditiously to meet the 
urgent traffic safety problem or the 
federal government would be obliged 
“to fill the vacuum’—however un- 
willingly. 

And in the Congress, federal solons 
considered highway and safety matters, 
taking action on many of the bills pre- 
sented. 


Highways 


S. 1463, authorizing awards for acts 
of heroism involving motor vehicles 
was passed by the Senate, and, in 
amended form, by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

S. 963, to control advertising along 
the interstate highway system, was ap- 
proved by the Public Roads subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, on an incentive plan basis. 
This bill establishes a national policy 
of barring billboards from a 500-ft. 
strip on either side of interstate high- 
ways, except for designated instances. 
The federal government would pay to 
the states 90 per cent of the costs of 
purchasing advertising rights on such 


500-ft. strips but would require states 
to make such purchases. 

A House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Subcommittee held hearings 
on H.R. 5416 (Roberts), to provide 
for grants-in-aid to States for driver- 
education. S, 2173 (Hill) was intro- 
duced along similar lines in the Senate. 
The House subcommittee also held 
hearings on other highway traffic 
safety bills including: H.R. 5230 
(speed governors); H. C. Res. 26 
(uniform traffic laws); H.R. 561 
(safety devices); HR. 793 and 794 
(manufacturer’s fitness certificate) ; 
H.J. Res. 221 (interstate compacts to 
promote highway traffic safety), and 
H.J. Res. 297 (Federal Motor Vehicle 
Commission ). 

Congressman Roberts also introduced 
H.R. 7882, to provide that seat belts 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce 
for use in motor vehicles shall be re- 
quired to meet certain standards estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The Federal Highway Administrator 
reported that motor vehicle registra- 
tions during 1956 totalled 65,212,510, 
a 4 per cent gain over 1955. The 
Commissioner of Public Roads and the 
President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety stressed the safety advantages of 
planned access and other aspects of 
modern highway design in new high- 
way construction. 


Aviation 

Both the Senate and the House held 
hearings on the Administration's pro- 
posals for an Airways Modernization 
Board to meet the needs for safe and 
efficient air navigation (S. 1856 and 
H.R. 6872). Presidential Assistant 
for Aviation Edward P. Curtiss, who 
originated the proposals, told Congres- 
sional leaders that the nation had al- 
ready passed the point where its avia- 
tion facilities can safely and efficiently 
handle all planes wanting to fly. The 
House sponsor of the administration 
bill, Congressman Haskell, deplored 
today’s “extremely serious” air traffic 
situation, and made special reference 
to the inadequate control system. He 
told the Congress that according to 
CAB information, out of 452 near col- 
lisions reported to the CAB last fall 
as having occurred within 4 months, 
101 were over the nation’s largest met- 
ropolitan areas and an additional 155 
incidents over other principal cities. 
He proposed a 5-point program: (1) 
more and better CAA radar; (2) elec- 
tronic flight posting equipment for 
CAA; (3) more CAA staff; (4) en- 
largement of airport facilities; (5) 
anti-collision warning devices on 
planes. 


Stratton Heads Governors 


NOVERNOR William G. Stratton of Illinois 
was unanimously elected chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference. His election marked the 
close of the 49th Conference held in Williams- 
burg, Va., June 28. He heads the 50th Confer- 
ence which will meet in Miami Beach, Fla., in 
1958, and—of course—will direct the staff and 
committee work until then. 
Governor Stratton took up the challenge flung 
at the Governors by President Eisenhower on the 


uestion of state’s rights, and appointed a task 
force to study the levels of government and de- 
velop definite and specific programs for action. 

Action on the urgent problem of traffic control 
and accident prevention pointed up by the Presi- 
dent will rate a top spot on Governor Stratton’s 
action list. This, the more so, since the Illinois 
Governor has a tremendous Action Program 
launched in his own home state, would like to see 
it become national. 
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THE SLOWPOKE MENACE 


Wisconsin State Patrol Uses Solo Motorcycles to 
Corral Slow Drivers on Two-lane Badger State Roads 


HEY’RE throwing the book at 
slowpokes in Wisconsin! 

Long recognized as a highway men- 
ace equally as obnoxious as the super- 
charged speedball at the other extrem- 
ity of the speedometer, the slow driv- 
er's number is up from now on in the 
Badger state. 

Drivers along Wisconsin's two-lane 
highway system have long cussed, dis- 
cussed, ranted and raved at the “Sun- 
day drivers,” “scenery lovers,” and 
other cruising types who have tied up 
long lanes of traffic, causing frustra- 
tion and irritation to drivers hung up 
behind them. 


And enforcement officials know, too, 
that the hung-up, irritated driver is 
ripe for an accident as he takes a 
chance, pulls out to pass the frustrat- 
ing slowpoke and too often ends up 
in a hospital ward or the morgue. 

The Wisconsin State Patrol now is 
waging a two fisted war against the 
trathc speed problem. bors se are 
corraling drivers who exceed the speed 
limit and they're hauling the highway 
slowpokes off the roads. 

Commissioner Melvin Larson of the 
Wisconsin State Patrol said, “Wiscon- 
sin’s top speed limits are 65 mph in 
the daytime, and 55 at night. Viola- 
tions of these top limits are given due 
attention. But we are also concerned 
about the exceptionally slow driver 
who impedes the safe, convenient flow 
of traffic on our federal and state trunk 
highways.” 

Wisconsin's state trafic code says, 
“The operator of a slow moving ve- 
hicle shall operate such vehicle as 
closely as practical to the right edge or 
curb of the roadway.” 

But recently many complaints—both 
written and verbal—are being regis- 
tered with the state patrol about haz- 
ards caused by slow drivers especially 


during vacations and on weekends. 


One man wrote the Milwaukee 
Journal; “1 was making good time at 
a steady 60 or 65 mph until a slow- 
poke interfered on a two-lane highway 
about 20 miles from my destination. 
I came up behind a string of cars 
(about 15 in all) led by a driver in a 
fairly new car. He was traveling 30 to 
40 mph. Everyone ahead of me had 
to pass this so called ‘safe driver'— 
at a great risk to their lives.” 

The driver said he drove 18 miles 
before chancing to pass the “slow- 

ke.” He added, “I guess he was 
just making a nuisance of himself. 

The look on his face showed he was 
thinking that we were all maniacs for 
driving over 40 mph.” 

And there's hundreds of similar com- 
laints. Sunday drivers “out to get a 
ittle air’ endanger their own lives as 
well as others, Patience is a virtue. 
But motorists headed for a certain des- 
tination impatient if their progress 
is slowed up. They're forced to pass 

—and often more than one car at a 
time. This causes accidents! The slow- 
poke is a potential killer on the high- 
ways. He innocently causes an acci- 
dent and then feels judiciously in the 
right for driving ‘slowly and safely.” 

Wisconsin authorities are attacking 
this problem in a number of ways. To 
impress motorists with the seriousness 





IN THE PHOTOS 


Top: Two Wisconsin troopers as- 
signed to motorcycle duty. The motor- 
cycle affords better mobility in traffic 
congestions. Center: The Slowpoke 
causes a line of cars to form behind 
him on this two lane road. Bottom: 
State officer stops the Slowpoke and 
gives him a ticket for impeding 
traffic. 











of driving too slowly on highways, the 
state patrol has added the motorcycle 
to its fleet of squad cars. A director in 
the motor vehicle department said, 
“Because of the motorcycle’s ability to 
maneuver easily in traffic, we expect 
it will be particularly valuable in cop- 
ing with the slow driver problem.” 


Under Wisconsin's point-system, 
penalizing demerits for each convic- 
tion—drivers charged with driving too 
slowly or blocking traffic get two points 
on their records, When a motorist 
accumulates 12 points in 12 months 
his license is suspended. 


Also in the fight against slowpokes 
is the Public Service Commission. Each 
year the commission restricts large 
trucks from certain stretches of the 
state highways. This year it’s gone a 
step farther to relieve hazards over the 
summer months. Beginning last Me- 
morial Day and extending through 
Labor Day, motor vehicles — private 
and contract—are called “off bounds” 
on designated roads between the hours 
of 1 to 10 p.m. on Saturdays, and 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. on Sundays and legal 
holidays. 


There are exceptions, of course. Ve- 
hicles carrying passengers, public util- 
ity emergency repair trucks or wreck- 
ers, and carrying live animals, fluid 
dairy products, perishables, fresh baked 
goods, and newspapers are always per- 
mitted on the highways. 


Wisconsin's State Patrol increased 
from 70 officers two years ago to 250 
at the present. All recruits and officers 
take a 13 week training course at the 
State Patrol Training Academy, Camp 
McCoy in Sparta. 

With this squad and the increased 
restrictions, the Wisconsin officers hope 
to take the slowpokes off the roads 
—or speed them up. They'll kill the 
slowpoke menace before it kills others. 
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COMING EVENTS 











Sept. 12-13, York Harbor, Me. 

Thirtieth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House), Arthur F. 
Minchin, secretary, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Augusta, Me. 


Sept. 17-19, Cleveland 

Nineteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). H. G. J. Hays, 
secretary-treasurer, Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference, Suite 514, 2073 E. Ninth St., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 23-26, Montreal, Canada 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel). 
Arthur W. Baker, general secretary, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 3, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Sixty-fourth Annual Conference Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Royal Hawaiian Hotel). Leroy E. Wike, 
Mills Bldg., Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


October 21-25, Chicago 

Forty-fifth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. 


Nov. 15, Denver, Colo. 

Governor's 1957 Teen-Age Traffic Safety 
Conference, West High School, Denver, 
Colo. Contact same as July 12 conference. 
Advance registration and governor's recep- 
tion, November 15, Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
December 9-10, New Orleans 

Louisiana Safety Association Conference 
(Roosevelt Hotel). Charles E. Doerler, 
secretary, Louisiana Safety Association, P.O. 
Box 1148, Shreveport, La. 


1958 


March 17-18, 1958, Boston 

The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference and Exhibit at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston; directed by Bruce Campbell, 
manager, and Bert Harmon, assistant man- 
ager, Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 
State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


March 17-19, Los Angeles 


Western Safety Congress and Exhibits. 
Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, National Safety Council, 
3388 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Spring Safety Sale 

“With Bargains Galore—! 

“Be a Safety Bargain Hunter!” 

The Greater Minneapolis Safety 
Council used such slogans usually 
found on sale bills to announce the 
“Spring Safety Sale” program, held 
May 8, by its Women’s Division. 
Speakers included a woman bus driver, 
an eye surgeon and a policewoman. 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 
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From Page 6 @ STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 


hs, 227 cities still had . . P - 
pric bearey hiss tataiaet fever reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 


erkeley, Calif. (113,800); Mt. Ver- : : shy : . P " 
non, N. Y. (71,900), and Racine, pating in the Council’s accident reporting project. Dead 
Wis. (71,200). aiaomee line for reporting is the 25th of the following month. 
Rate Rate 

Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Detroit, Mich. 0.0.2.5 p—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


8.8 

Chicago, Ill. .... 3.0 8.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 33 79 FIRSTS MONTHS, 1956 TO 1957 
Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 
Washington, D. C.... 2.6 6.7 <r 
St. Louis, Mo.... 28 9.5 ro . a. 
Baltimore, Md. 31 99 0 Wi. + IRN 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000) : 
Seattle, Wash. a “oF vate 2 : -MASS. - 18% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 2.0 5.7 g ia SR + 68% 


Milwaukee, Wis. Ss CONN. - 4% 
ws + 6% 


Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) BY . ai 
Memphis, Tenn. aa sas — \ 0. me + 3% 
Denver, Colo. ee 2s md. +10% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.8 
Group V (200,000 to 350,000) NATIONAL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 0.6 R ESTIMATE 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1.0 ‘ . 
Providence, R. I...... 1.3 . 5 MONTHS 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) - % 
Berkeley, Calif. ................0.0 
Montgomery, Ala. . 0.5 
Hartford, Conn. . 0.5 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
Pueblo, Colo. ‘ 0.0 0.0 
Terre House, ind. A BB decreases BBD IWCREASES OR NO CHANGE 
Muncie, Ind. 0.0 0.0 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 
Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 0.0 MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
Yakima, Wash. 0.0 0.0 
Odessa, Texas 0.0 0.0 1955, 1956 and 1957 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) 
Modesto, Calif. 0.0 0.0 57 ¢ 7 
Casper, Wyo. 88 Month 1955 1956 1957 chenen + ore 
St. Clair Shores, Mich.......0.0 0.0 











MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS = febrarey Sone eee —_ 1 = 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1956-1957 March . 2,602 2,920 2,920 +12% ? 

4,000 I ; April .. 2,753 2,930 2,930 + 6% 

; DEATHS cadens po) May ..... 3,101 3,170 3,110 0% 


30008, 1956 Five Months 13,585 14,730 14,360 + 6% 
aaa Jue - Gisas 2,982 3,290 
aay July pee : 3,350 3,570 
2,000 | EE Oe Ee ee RABIN vccsmrezcenie 3,586 3,610 
September . 3,446 3,710 
October ... sen 3,918 3,460 
November ......... 3,559 3,690 
December. .......... : 4,000 3,940 





0 
60,000 








TE covet 38,426 40,000 

1957 
50,000 ae ay: : 
y All 1955 figures are from N.O.V.S, All other figures are National Safety Council 
1956 estimates. The 1957 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
+ —— - 4+ 4} pt change from 1956 to 1957 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1956-1957 
MILES (miuuiow - change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 

A esa ei Oy A FE s+ accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
ol received for the various months, Thus, figures above for 1957 may differ slightly from 
JAM FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC figures for the same months published in future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1957 regis- 


1957 1957 
Five Months Reg. Pop 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES......... 2 9.0 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Detroit, Mich. 
. Cena, Be. q........ 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Angeles, Calif. 
All cities in this group 
ew York, N. Y 240 


Group II (750,000 to 1, 


" Washington, a < 
. St. Louis, Mo......... 
. Baltimore, Md. 

All cities in this group. 
. San Francisco, Calif... 
. Cleveland, Ohio 


Group III (500,000 to 


: Seattle, Wash. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3. Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Dallas, Texas ..... 
b ston, Mass. ......... 
. Minneapolis, Minn. ... 2 
All cities in this group 
. Houston, R ia 40 
. Buffalo, 
: New a . La. 


Group IV (350,000 to 
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° Memphis, Tenn. 

. Denver, Colo. ... 

. Indianapolis, aoe. 

. Portland, 

. Kansas Ci 1 
All cities in this group 

. Columbus, Ohio ~...... 21 

. Louisville, Ky. . 1 
Oakland, Calif. 2 

. San Antonio, Texas... 

. San Diego, Calif... 27 

; een, Ge. a... 


Group Vv (200, 000 to 
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ee ee oe 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 
Providence, R. I........... 
. Worcester, Mass. ........ 
. Richmond, Va... .. 

. Rochester, N. Y... 

' Oklahoma saan Okla. 





_ 


. ha, 
. Norfolk, Va. 
. Tampa, Fila. .. 
. Miami, Fla. .. 
4 Dayton, Ohio 
. St. Paul, Minn.... 
All cities in this group... 
. Fort Worth, Texas 
. Honolulu, H.. 
17. Toledo, Ohio ..... 
18. Birmingham, Ala. 
19. Akron, Ohio . és 
20. Long Beach, Calif....... 


Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 
1. , ot. *... 
2. 
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mo me 
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3. 
4. 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1956 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1957 1957 
Five Mo mnths Reg. Pop 
1957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 


Wilmington, Del 
. Trenton, - 
. Waterbury, onn. 
. Knoxville, Tenn. 
. South Bend, 
Sale Lake City, 
. Springfield, Mass. 
. Tulsa, Okla. 
. Lincoln, i 
. Sacramento, Calif. 
. Phoenix, Ariz. 
. Fresno, Calif. 
b Albuquerque, N. M..... 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Arlington, Va. : 
. Flint, Mich. 
> Shreveport, La. 
0 ll 
. Yonkers, 
L Nashville, 
. Austin, Texas ..... 
. Charlotte, N. c. 
: Little Rock. Ark.... 
. Amarillo, Texas . 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 
30. Allentown, Pa. ........... 
. Youngstown, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
. Reading. Pa. .- 
. Peoria, Il. 
. San Jose. 
. Corvus Christi, 
. New Haven, 
. Becca Rouge, = 
. Des Moines, 
. Grand Rapids, Mich... 
. Savannah, Ga. 
. Spokane, Wash. 
. Glendale, Calif. 
. Tacoma, Wash. 
. Evansville, Ind. .. 
. Duluth, Minn. 
. Gary, Ind. ~. 
. Canton, Ohio 
. Pasadena, Calif. - 
. Mobile, Ala. ....... 
. Erie, Pa. .... 
4 Chattanooga. “Tenn. 
Elizabeth, N. J... 
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. Pueblo, Colo. 
. Terre Haute, Ind 
3. Muncie, Ind. .. 
4. Racine, Wis. 
i Abilene, Texas — 
. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
7. Sioux Falls, S. D 
. Lorain, Ohio _.. 
; Lakewood, Ohio . 
. Pittsfield, Mass. . 
. Waltham, Mass. . 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Madison, Wis. ... 
. Pontiac, Mich. ... 
. Pensacola, Fla. ... 
. Santa Ana, Calif.. 
. Charleston, W. Va 
. Springfield, Ohio 
. Lexington, Ky. ... 1 
20. Columbus, Ga. 1 
21. Jackson, Mich. ... 1 
22. Binghamton, N. ne 3 
. Hayward, Calif. 0... 1 
ape. 
1 
1 
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Augusta, Ga. 
. Lake Charles, La.. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1957 compared with 1956. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1957 1957 
Five Months Reg. Pop 
957 1956 1955 Rate Rate 
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27. Anderson, 

. San Mateo, 

. Portsmouth, 

. Pawtucket, R. I......... 

Asheville, N. C....... 

2. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

. Kenosha, Wis. -........ 
34. New Britain, Conn..... 

. Raleigh, Cc 

. New Rochelle. N. 

. Schenectady, 

. Burbank, Calif 
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. Berwyn, fil. 
. Brockton, Mass. .- 
. Beaumont, Texas 
. Greenville, S. C 
. Colorado Spgs.. 
est Allis, is 
. Macon, Ga. . 
. Dubuque, lowa 
. Lansing, Mich. 
. Orlando, Fla. . 
. Medford, Mass. ... 
2. Battle Creek, Mic 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla... 
. Wichita Falls, Texas.. 
. Hamilton, Ohio 
. Brookline, Mass. 
: Davenport, lowa . 
. Woonsocket, R. I....... 
. Durham, N. C............ 
. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
. Waterloo, Iowa 
. Green Bay, Wis... 
All cities in this group. 
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. Aurora, Ill. .. 
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. Atlantic City, 
. Jackson, Miss. 
. Springfield, Mo. 
. Joliet, Ml. EA 
. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Covington, Ky, -....... 
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| West Palm Beach, Fla. 
~ Fee, SS on 
. Johnstown, Pa. 
. Charleston, S. C.. 
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Decatur, Ill. .. - 
: San Bernardino, Calif. 
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. Stockton, Calif. 
. Evanston, Ill. . 
. Santa Monica, Ca 
2. East Chicago. Ind 
. Wheeling, W. Va J 
- Sow EE, 
‘ Petersburg. Fla... 11 
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. Sioux City, Iowa... 
ee 
. Columbia, S. 
. Compton, Calif. 
. Portland, Me. . : 
. Gadsden, Ala. ......... 
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103. 


104 


. Las Vegas, 


CRIA RYN 


Ind 


Hammond, a 
Ark.... 


Fort Smith, 


Group VIII (25,000 to 


Nev 


Yakima, Wash. 


. Odessa, Texas 


Mont 


Billings, , 
M‘ch....... 


Ann Arbor, 


. High Point, N. C 
. Spartanburg, S. C 
. Poughkeepsie, 

. Waukegan, Ill. 
. Beverly 


N. Y. 


Hills, Ca’if.. 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Elmira, N. Y. 


3. Hutchinson, Kan. 


. Highland Park, Mich. 
. Elyria, 
. West Haven, Conn. 
. Great Falls, Mont. 
. Rock Island, Il... 
. Owensboro, Ky. 

. Zanesville, Ohio 


Ohio 


21. Hagerstown, Md. 


Appleton, Wis 


23. Enid, Okla. 
‘ Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


. Daly City, 


. Rome, Ga. 

x Cuyahoga Falis, 
. Shebo WwW 

i a el 

. Fargo, : 
. Pocatello, 

. Portsmouth, Ohio 


. Chicopee, Mass. 
Eau Claire, Wis 


Ohio 
ygan, 1s. . 
Ind 
Idaho 


Arlington, Mass. 
Rome, N. 


. Elmhurst, Ill 


Geemnqovene, Fla. 
Galesburg, Ill. . 


. Wausau, Wis. 


N. Y 
Calif. 
Tenn 


Kingston, 


Jackson, 


. Norwich, Conn. 


. Fond du Lac 
> Sone. ae. Is 


. Shaker Heights, 
. Urbana, Ill. 
. Winona, Minn. 


Mason City, lowa 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Wis 


Louis Park, Minn. 


. Se. Cloud, Minn. 

x Petersburg, Va. 

. Chicago Heights, Il. 
. Fairfield, Conn. 

3. New Kensington, Pa. 
e Milford, 
. Montclair, N. J. 

. New London, Conn. 
. Richfield, 


Conn 


Minn. 
Greenville, Miss 
Burlington, Vt. 
Bristol, Conn 

Ohio 


4, Concord, N. H. 


. Annapolis. 
. Boise, Idaho 
. Warren, Ohio 
. Mansfield, Ohio 
. Reno, 


. Valleio. 
. Plainfield, N. J 

- La Crosse, Wis. 
- Roomtiese. N. | 


. West Hartford 
All cities in this group 
. Meriden, Conn. 
. Oxnard, Calif. 

. Ferndale, Mich 
. Barberton, 
. Coral Gables, Fila. 
. Gianite City, Il. 

. Maywood, Ill. ....... 


Forks, N. D 
Md 


Grand 


Nev 


Tyler, Texas 


. White Plains, N. Y. 
3. Easton, Pa. 
. Council Bluffs, 


lowa 
Ohio 
Calif 


Parma, 


Culver City, Calif 
Jamestown, N 


. Salina, Kan 


Muskegon, Mich 


. Bellingham, Wash 
. Clearwater, 


Fla. 
Newburgh. N. Y 
Oshkosh, Wis 


. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 
. Champaign, Ill. 


East Cleveland, Ohio 


Conn 


Ohio 


Five Months 


1957 1956 1955 
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. Hamden, 
. Wyandotte, 
. West Orange, N. J. 


1997 


Conn. 
Mich. 


2. Palo Alto, Calif 


. Aurora, 
. Ventura, 
. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
. Santa Cruz, Cali 

. So. Euclid. Ohio 

. Pasadena, 
. Fort Myers, Fila... 
. La Mesa, 
. Greensburg, Pa. ‘ 
. Fair Lawn, N. J........ 
. Waukesha, Wis. ... 
. Big Spring, Texas. 

. Austin, 
. Sumter, 
. Rock Hill, 
. Lodi, iene 
. El Cerrito, Calif... 
. Uniontown, Pa. 
» Lonevie Wash. 
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. Torrington, Conn. 
. San Leandro, Calif... 
. Manitowoc, Wis. 

. Bangor, Me. 

. Elkhart, 
. Free 


; Teaneek. N. 

. Everett, 

. Elgin, 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

. Wilmington, N. C.. 

. Middletown, Conn. 

- Moline, Ill. .. 

. Albany, Ga, ... 

. Lynchburg, Va. 

. Wauwatosa, 

. Hamtramck, Mich. 

. Marion, Ohio 

4 Daytona Beach, Fla.. 

. Danville, irs halaman 

. Rapid City, S. ie. 

. Belmont, Mass. .......... 

. Rochester, 
27. Stratford, Conn. ........ 
28. East Hartford, Conn. 
29. Sandusky, Ohio 

. Euclid, 

. Linden, 

. Steubenville. Ohio .... 

. Fairmont, 

. Quincy, Il. 

. University . 

. Lincoln ear: Mich... 

. Beloit, Wis. ati 

. Danbury, Conn. .... 

. Newport News. 

. Mishawaka, Ind. 

. Superior, 

. Vancouver, 

. Pine Bluff, Ark. 

. Manchester, Conn. 

. Norwalk, Conn. ... 

. Greenwich, Conn. 

. Revere, 


Ind. ..... 


Wash. 


Wis 


Minn. 


Va. 


Wis. . 
Wash. 


Mass. 
Group IX 


. Modesto, Calif. 
. Casper, 
. Se. Clair Ghsees, Mich. 


Wyo 
Kingsport, 


Colo. 
Calif. 


Texas 


Calif... 


Minn. ........ 
| i 


Calif. 


ell, i 


. Lawrence, 

. Mankato, Mian. 

. Hazel Park, Sm 
. Statesville, 


. Richland, Wash. 

. Fremont, Ohio 

. La Grange, Ill.. im 
’ Floral Park, N. Y. 
; pommere, i oa 


Lufkin, Texas ....... _ 


. Meadville, Pa. 

’ Great Bend, Kan.. 
. Minot, N. D. 

’ Hanford, Calif. 


Ames, Iowa ..... 


2. Plainview, Texas . 


. Bismarck, 
. Port Chester, N. Y. 
. Sedalia, . 


Mo 


;| Tiffin, Ohio ..... 


. Whitefish Bay, 
. Frederick, i 
. Owosso, aieieee 
b Bloomington, Minn. 
. Huntington, Ind. 

. Frankfort. 


= : 
Mich. 


Ind. 
Goshen, Ind. 
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. North Platte, 

. Pittsburg, Calif. . 

. Borger, Texas .. 
7. Bristol, Pa. 

. Hibbing, 

. Ashlan 

. Corvallis, 


2. Coffeyville, Kan. 
. Valparaiso, 

4. Pittsburg, Kan. .... 
‘ one, 
. Streator, Ill. 


. Me. 
. Cape Girardeau, 
: eens, Mass. 
. Sterling, Ill. 

2. Emporia, Kan. 
. Hillside, N. 
. Wilmette, Ill. 
‘ Leominster, 
. Wisconsin Rpds., 
. Xenia, Ohio ... 
. Bellevue, Pa. ... : 
. East Lansing, Mich..... 
. McAlester, = 
. Highland Park, Texas 
. Monroe, N. C 
. Wallingford, Conn. .. 
. Moorhead, Minn. ...... 
. Suffolk, Va. 
. Elmwood Park, 
. Brainerd, 
. Canton, Ill. 
. North Adams, Mass. 

90. San Marino, Calif... 

. Newton, ae cis 
. Norfolk, 
. Attleboro, 
. Stevens Point, Wis..... 
. Mt. Pleasant, 


. East 
. Winfield, Kan. 
2. Lamesa, Texas 
. Fergus Falls, 
. Bristol, Va. 
= Joseph, 
. South Orange. N. J. 
. River Rouge, Mich..... 
. Logan, Utah 
. Needham, Mass. 
. Albany, Calif. 
. Gardner, 
. Hopewell, ‘ 
. Garden City, Kan. 
. Conneaut, 
. Mitchell, S. D 
. Atchison, Kan. 
. Marshfield, Wis. 
. Darien, Conn. .... 
. Central Falls, R. I.... 
. Beaver Dam, Wis.... 
21. Virginia, 
. Albion, Mich. 
- Vernon, Conn. 
. Du Bois, Pa.... 
. Hornell, 
26. Bellefontaine. 
. Red Wi 
. Marinette, Wis. 
29. Bemidji, 
. Moscow, 
. Cadillac, ats 
. Ironwood, Mich. ..... 
. Winchester, 
. La Salle, 
35. Windsor, os 
5. Two Rivers, Ww 
. Groton, 
: Milford, Mass. 
. Bellaire, Ohio 
. Branford, Conn. 
. Webster, 
. Stoughton, Mass. 
. Ashland, Wis. ... 
. Amherst, 
. Takoma Park, 
. Grosse Pte. Wds., 
. Donora, Pa. 
. Watertown, Conn. 
. Enfield, Conn. 
: Birmingham, Mich. 
. East Detroit, 
. Mt. 
. Butler 
A Klancth, Fails, 


Neb..... 


‘ Ohio % 
“ae 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Ind. .. 
ie. 
Peru, Ind. 


Vernon, ee 
“Mo. 


Mass. 


Okla. 


Minn. 


Neb. .. * 
Mass. ........ 


Mich..... 


pne, Iowa ............. 


. Owatonna, Minn. 
. Faribault, 


Minn. ... 
Rocky River, Ohio...... 
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oline, 


Mich....... 


Mass. 
Va. 


Ohio ; 


Minn. 


es 
Ohio 


ing, 
Minn. 
Idaho 
Mich. ... 


Conn, ... 
Conn. . 


Mass. . 


Mass. 


Mich 


Clemens, Mich... 


Robbinsdale, Minn. .. 
Holland, Mich. 
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anesville, Wis. .......... 
indlay, Ohio . 


60. Westfield, N. J. 


. Alpena 
. Cedar 

. Arkansas City, Kan... 
. Ypsilanti, < 
. Victoria, 


Houma, 


5 Morristown 


aE 


edlands 
la, Fla. . 


. Wooster, Ohio .... 
. Homewood, Ala. 
. Edina, M 
. East Haven, Conn....... 
. Monterey, Calif. ........ 
. Denison, Texas 
. Aberdeen, S. 
. Reidsville, 

. Marietta o oan 
: Cranford, 

. Texarkana, y? 


inn. 


ee 


So. Portland, Me..... 


. Port Angeles, Wash... 

‘ ope, 

: —_ Heights, “Ohio 
Stil 


Ill. 
— la 
alts’ low 


ater, 


Mich. 
Texas 
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. Sweetwater, 
. Brookfield, 
. Astoria, : 
. Monrovia, Calif. 

. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
. Naugatuck, Conn. ... 
. Brawley, Calif. ~~... 
. Watertown, Wis. 

. Hollywood, Fila. 

. Winnetka, Ill. -.. 

. Garland, Texas ~ 

. Shelton, ‘ore. i 

. Carlsbad, 


Rye 
Sociehe. Mich. 
. Ansonia, Conn. .. 
” Mansfield, Conn. 
. Bowling Green, Ohio 
. Webster Groves, 
. Charles City, Iowa 


. North Miami, 

: Orange, Calif. - 
. Westport, 
. Ottawa, 
’ Kennewick, Wash. 
. Ridgefield Pk.. 
. Southington, Conn. 

. Oswego, ain 


a ie 


Sean 


Mo. 


River Forest, Ill... 
Fla. 


Conn 
Til. 


N. J. 


°o 
a 
) 
© 
a 
ae) 
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‘ Roseville, es 

227. Muskegon Hts., 
. Napa, Calif. 

29. Salisbury, N. C 

. Hawthorne, 
. Windham, Conn. ...... 
. Wethersfield, Conn. . 
. So. Milwaukee. Wis. 
. Martinsburg, W. Va. 
. Albert Lea, Minn....... 
. Livermore, Calif. 
. Dyersburg, Tenn. .... 
. Berkley, Mich. .. 
. Cudahy, Wis. 
. Beacon, N. Y. 
. Fort Thomas, 
. Calumet City, Ill. 
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. Van Wert, Ohio........ 
. Killingly, Conn. ..... 
. Stonington, Conn. .... 
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. Niles, Mich. ............ 

. St. Augustine, Fla..... 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1956, population 
estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1957 compared 
with 1956, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1957 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 








1957 1957 
Pop. Mile 
Rate Rate 


ges 

1955 
to 

1957 


% 
1956 
to 
1957 


Pop. 
‘op. 
Rate 


Deaths 
Identical Periods 
bast 1956 1955 


Months 
Reported 


Deaths 
Identical Periods 
1956 1955 


Months 
Reported 1957 





46 12.4 
14.3 
43.3 
11.1 
21.2 
11.0 
19.9 
28.5 
21.2 
13.6 
9.3 
27.7 
15.9 
15.9 
24.6 


3.7 
3.6 
6.5 
4.5 
6.0 
4.7 
5.8 
5.6 
4.2 
3.1 
9.6 
4.6 
4.9 
5.4 
7.5 
$.2 
5.0 


6.2 


29 
323 
147 
746 
390 


30 
304 


14,360 14,730 
354 356 
177 165 
205 167 

1,329 1,380 
103 131 
103 107 

34 33 
24 27 
503 

427 

76 

769 

426 

251 

247 


13,585 + 6% 
+ 19% 
58% 
68% 
16% 
18% 
13% 
8% 
14% 
12% 
6% 
6% 
3% 
2% 
15% 
8% 
4% 
26% 
23% 
7% 
11% 
13% 
16% 
8% 
10% 


3% 

1% 

7% 
23% 
4% 
21% 
4% 

3% 
11% 

— % 
10% 
25% 
7% 
2% 
1% 
18% 
20% 
10% 
9% 
10% 
18% 
15% 
44% 
16% 
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16% 
15% 
8% 
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Auto Makers 
Cut Racing Ties 
From Page 13 
NOW THEREFORE, this Board 


unanimously recommends to the mem- 
ber companies engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of passenger cars and 
station wagons that they: 

(1) Not participate or engage in 
any public contest, competitive event 
or test of passenger cars involving or 
suggesting racing or speed, including 
acceleration tests, or encourage or as- 
sist employes, dealers or others, or 
furnish financial, engineering, manu- 
facturing, advertising or public rela- 
tions assistance, or supply “pace cars’’ 
or “official cars,’ in connection with 
any such contest, event, or test, di- 
rectly or indirectly; 

(2) Not participate or engage in, 
or encourage or assist employes, dealers 
or others to engage in, the advertising 
or publicizing of: (a) any race or 
speed contest, test or competitive event 
involving or suggesting speed, whether 
public or private, involving passenger 
cars, or the results thereof; or (b) the 
actual or comparative capabilities of 
passenger cars for speed, or the spe- 
cific engine size, torque, horsepower or 
ability to accelerate or perform, in any 
contest that suggests speed. 


Ford to Spend $20 Million 
On Driver-Training Cars in 57 
Ford Division and its dealers have 
launched a $20 million program to 
loan more safety-equipped Ford cars 
to driver training classes in the na- 


tion’s schools during the next school 
year. 


The announcement was made by 
R. S. McNamara, Ford Motor Com- 
pany vice president and Ford Division 
general manager. 


The new program has for its goal 
to double the number of Ford cars 
to be used during the coming school 
year and will assure educators con- 
tinuous use of Ford products for 
training young drivers 


ATA Boosts Prizes 
to Spur Safety Writing 

The American Trucking Association 
has trebled the cash prizes offered in 
its Newspaper Safety Writing Com- 
petition. By boosting the prize money 


to $2,700, ATA hopes to focus at- 
tention on traffic safety problems 
throughout the Summer. 

Open to any news or editorial 
writer employed by a newspaper or 
news service, the competition runs 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day. 


Prizes are in three categories: single 
stories, editorials and series of stories. 
Top prize in each category is $500. 

Further recognition will be given 
to the winners in the form of plaques 
to be presented to the employers of 
the top writers. 





MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, 
BY STATES — 1957 and 1956 


Thirty-eight states and the District of Columbia reported their death 
and injury experience for the first three months of 1956. Twenty-one 
states reported more injuries than during the same period last year, two 
states showed no change and 15 states and the District of Columbia 
reported fewer injuries. 


For ffiree months or less, 46 states and the District of Columbia 
reported. Twenty-six states reported more injuries, two states recorded 
no change, and 18 states and the District of Columbia counted fewer 
injuries. For the same period 18 states listed more traffic deaths than 
last year, two showed no change, and 26 states and the District of 
Columbia counted fewer. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1957 and 1956 


1957 
% Changes Ratio of 
1956 to 1957 Injuries 
Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Deaths Injuries 
957 1956 1957 
7,384 256,874 
209 1,097* 

1,872 . “ - 
642 

31,622 29, 7 
2,028 -2? 

4,835 
526 
1,512 
6,943 
2,001 

499 
20,636 


~ 251,147 


— 
OK weave N@®w 


2,529 
14,396 


646 


www he ee ts et et tN 


~ 


5 112 J 4,927 
3 89 ; 1,587 
3 181 x 4,902 
30 2 357 
*Rural injuries only 


**Death ard injury totals cover the months reported as indicated in this column. 
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MORALITY 


First Code of the Real’ 


Oldest and newest approach 
to accident prevention. 


By John T. Kenna 


N THE New York suburb of 

Greenwich, Conn., last fall, an 
exciting experiment and a milestone in 
the history of the safety movement in 
the United States took place. Gov. 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut de- 
scribed the experiment as “‘a brilliant 
new concept,” and indicated that he 
hoped other Connecticut communities 


*Mr. Kenna is the Director of the Council's 
Church Safety Activities Program 


and other states throughout the coun- 
try would derive inspiration from it. 

The experiment was a concentrated, 
citywide “Crusade” by Greenwich 
clergymen of all faiths to cut the toll 
of accidents on the streets and high- 
ways of the area. The focus of na- 
tional attention during and since the 
October ‘‘Crusade,”’ Greenwich has 
provided a blueprint for cooperative 


e 


religious action that may very well, in 
the words of Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, 
‘turn the tide in the battle to save 
human life, health and property.” 


The idea for the ‘Crusade’ was 
first actually discussed in correspond- 
ence betwecis Mr. Dearborn and Sher- 
burne Prescott, a retired financier, in 
April, 1956, but its real genesis goes 


MEMBERS OF THE GREENWICH CLERGYMEN “CRUSADE” COMMITTEE 
Sherburne Prescott, second from left, seated, next to Ned H. Dearborn, played host to Greenwich, Conn., clergy 
of all faiths to launch safety crusade backed by churches, and mark milestone in safety history. 
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back to 1944 when Mr. Prescott was 
a moving spirit in the formation of 
the Greenwich Safety Council. As 
president of the Council for several 
years, and later as chairman of the 
Council's board (which he presently 
is), Mr. Prescott points out that his 
interest in accident-prevention ‘has 
increased through the years, especially 
n view of the tragic and needless loss 
of life on the nation’s highways 

The plan for a Crusade in his own 
town of Greenwich was actually con 
ceived by Mr. Prescott in 1956 while 
wintering at Hobe Sound, Fla The 
shocking accidents and 
fatalities over the Christmas holidays 


statistics ol 


onvinced him that something had to 


be done something new, something 


that hadn't been tried before, and 
something that would arouse consid 


eration in our hearts and souls for the 


welfare of humanity 
He felt that the 
Bible sp the 


teachings of the 


ommanament 


“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” could ulti- 
mately become the basis for a national 
religiously oriented safety campaign. 
All religions teach this doctrine, he 
reasoned, so why not ask them for 
help in applying the concept to what 
President ower has called the 
wanton killing on our nation’s high- 
ways?” 

For some months, both in Florida 
and back in the New York area, Mr 
Prescott discussed his project person- 
ally with national leaders of many 
faiths, including Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States; Msgr. John J. Maguire, 
the Vicar-General of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of New York; Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale; Father James Kel 
ler of the Christophers, and other 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergy- 
men and laymen. He was delighted to 
find 100 per cent support and prom 
ises of enthusiastic backing 


Thus encouraged, he and Mrs. Pres- 
cott invited all of the clergymen of 
Greenwich, regardless of color or 
creed, to be his guests at his home for 
a buffet luncheon on Sept. 20. Twenty- 
two of them were present, a 95 per 
cent response. To ) gan and to town 
officials, news apermen, Chief of Po- 
lice David Robbias and Mr. Dearborn, 
Mr. Prescott outlined his plan. The 
idea received the unqualified endorse- 
ment of everyone at this memorable 
luncheon 

It was made quite clear from the 
outset that the desmena themselves 
would dictate all policies of the month- 
long campaign, while the National 
Safety Council, as well as the Green- 
wich Safety Council, would lend their 
support and good offices, both phys- 
ical and moral. 

All the clergymen were provided 
with safety materials to familiarize 
them with the problems of accident 
prevention generally and Greenwich 
particularly. The clergy committee 
then appointed an executive committee 
consisting of the following: 

Rev. Robert B. Appleyard of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Rev. Vincent Dan- 
iels of First Congregational Church, 
Rabbi Hertzel Fishman of Temple 
Sholom, Rev. Luther T. Freimugh of 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church, Rev. Cecil 
D. Gallup of First Baptist Church, 
Rev. John W. Prince of Round Hill 
Community Church, and Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. J. Guerin of St. Mary's 
Roman Catholic Church, who was 
elected chairman (or “convener,” as 
he preferred to call it). 


Meetings were held once a week in 
the parish houses of the churches of 
various members of the executive com- 


mittee. They were informal affairs 
with discussions centering around ways 
of stimulating increased interest in the 
“Crusade.” 

Mr. Prescott had written a short, 
inspiring safety prayer, and this prayer 
was approved for use by the commit- 
tee. It was printed on pocket-size 
cards by the tens of thousands and 
widely distributed. In accordance with 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic pre- 
cepts, special prayers were written and 
given out by leaders of those denom- 
inations. The Greenwich Safety Coun- 
cil underwrote the expense of printing 
all of them. Police offered to hand 
out the prayers with trafic warnings 
and summonses, but the clergy com- 
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mittee felt that “tickets and religion 
don't mix,” so the idea was dropped. 


The “Crusade” got under way on 
the first Sunday of October. Many 
full-length sermons were delivered 
from Greenwich pulpits, and where 
full sermons were not given, remind- 
ers were delivered and all the church 
bulletins mentioned the campaign. The 
First Selectman (mayor) of Green- 
wich issued a special proclamation to 
inaugurate the Religious Safety Cru- 
sade, and Gov. Ribicoff prepared a 
message commending Mr. Prescott and 
the clergy of Greenwich for their ef- 
forts. 


In addition to full front-page cov- 
erage in the Greenwich and Connecti- 
cut newspapers and on radio and TV 
news programs in the area, The New 
York Times and The New York Her- 
ald-Tribune both carried the story of 
the Crusade on their front pages. The 
Associated Press and United Press 
and radio and TV network news edi- 
tors sent the story throughout the 
country. Cheganans letters and 
clippings were received by Mr. Pres- 
cott from nearly every state in the 
nation. The Christian Century, Prot- 
estant nondenominational weekly, and 
America, the Jesuit weekly, as well as 
dozens of other national denomina- 
tional journals, editorialized favorably 
on the program. The Crusade received 
virtually saturation treatment from the 
press, and the committee was actually 
unable to keep up with the requests 
for material that came from oe 


The committee designed a Crusade 
poster of which some 200 were printed 
and distributed by the police er rad 
ment for display in store windows, 
civic centers and church vestibules. 
Six-inch square stickers were distrib- 
uted through the churches by the thou- 
sands for use on the lower right hand 
corner of the rear windows of cars. 
The clergymen were invited as speak- 
ers for all the various civic clubs in 
Greenwich, and all of the public 
schools had assemblies on safety which 
were addressed by members of the 
clergy speakers’ bureau. The children 
of St. Mary's school had a poster con- 
test, and at least 100 safety posters 
were entered. An essay contest was 
held at the same school, and the win- 
ning essay was reprinted in its entirety 
in the local paper. 


It should be pointed out that neither 
Mr. Prescott nor the clergy committee 


of Greenwich ever presumed that this 
was the first time religion or religious 
leaders had ever been involved in an 
effort to reduce accidents. Individual 
clergymen through the years had done 
much to stress the moral and spiritual 
implications of safety. And many com- 
munities and states have had “Safety 
Sunday” and similar observances. 
However, a sustained, month-long, re- 
ligiously oriented campaign had never 
been tried before. The Greenwich 
leaders also realized that procedures 
that work in a town the size of Green- 
wich may not work in a large metro- 
polis. Furthermore, the Greenwich 
Safety Council, which operates as the 
civilian arm of the police department's 
safety program—unlike most local 
safety councils—was a unique factor 
in the Greenwich program. 


Because Greenwich lies on the main 
artery of traffic between New York 
City and New England, it was clear 
from the beginning that accident sta- 
tistics published on a daily basis dur- 
ing the Crusade would have little 
bearing on the actual local results of 
the work done*by the Greenwich 
clergy. It was felt that the long-range 
results would be a more equitable 
gauge of the effects of the program, 
and there has been a clearly discern- 
ible improvement in local driving be- 
havior. 

In evaluating the Greenwich proj- 
ect, the committee itself felt that one 
weakness was lack of ‘organizational 
persistence.” Attempts to get copies 
of all sermons, speeches and messages 
in this pilot project were not success- 
ful, and this failure was felt keenly 
when the press sought material to 
print. Toward the end of October, a 
few of the clergymen were asked to 
prepare a written text in advance, and 
the material was produced. 


By and large, the clergymen them- 
selves retained their original enthusi- 
asm, and they reported that their con- 
gtegations were equally interested in 
the Crusade, frequently stopping after 
church services to discuss it. Many 
people were heard to remark that they 
intended in the future “to drive as if 
God were in the front seat.’ One 
member of the executive committee 
wrote in his report that he was ‘‘sure 
the Crusade affected the driving hab- 
its of thousands and saved lives we 
shall never know about. I'm sure it 
affected the lives of those who are not 


You are your brother's keeper 


“Thou shalt not kill” 


RELIGIOUS SAFETY CRUSADE GREENWICH. CONN. 


CRUSADE POSTER 
Used in Greenwich campaign. 





A Safety Prayer 
(By Sherburne Prescott) 


LMIGHTY GOD, Our Heav- 
enly Father we humbly 
beseech Thee to look down upon 
us and guide us safely on the 
highways of today. 

Instill in us Thy spirit of love 
and consideration for our fellow 
man, so that our actions may 
follow Thy light and with Thy 
help, we may lessen the loss of 
life by accident. 

We seek Thy infinite under- 
standing and mercy. Amen. 











THE AUTHOR 
Directs Council's Church Safety 
Activities Committee. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT 





yet driving, but who will. Only God 
knows this information; we never will 
And yet I'm sure of it. The Crusade 
will never be over so far as I am con 
erned!”’ 

Mr. Prescott was greatly pleased 
with the success of the program in his 
home town. He was anxious to extend 
the concept of the relation between 
religion and safety to the whole coun 
try—indeed, to the whole world, Con 
sequently, in January, 1957, he and 
Mrs. Prescott gave $75,000 to the Na 
tional Safety Council for a three-year 
religious emphasis program in the 
United States. A new Church Safety 
Activities Division within the Na- 
tional Safety Council was created as a 
result of this generous gift. The di 
rector for the program and a national 
committee, geographically and denom 
inationally representative, will develop 
and guide the National Safety Coun 
cil’s work with religious leaders, serve 
to develop and sustain interest in 
safety by church leaders and groups 
act as a medium for exchange of in 
formation, and produce appropriate 
materials 


Both the establishment of the new 
Church Safety Activities Committee 
and the Greenwich experience that 
brought it about have aroused consid- 
erable national interest, for they ap 
parently answer a deeply felt need 
Men and women from all walks of 
life, in all parts of the country, of 
every religious denomination, have 
written to Mr. Prescott or to NSC 
headquarters, offering cooperation and 
soliciting counsel on their own safety 
problems. It seems clear that safety 
leaders in both public and private 
agencies not only welcome the more 
complete integration of moral and re 
ligious values and resources in their 
efforts to save life, they actually feel 
it is long overdue 


Penn State Studies 
Turnpike Fog Problem 


Fog lighting, as developed by the 
Illuminating Engineering Research In 
stitute, after studies conducted at Penn 
State University and the University of 
Michigan, was demonstrated June 28 
on the campus Penn State University, 
State College, Pa 


The demonstration and seminar was 
conducted by members of Turnpike 
authorities as well as scientists and en 
gineers involved in the studies 


Lansing Holds Conference 

The first Ingham County (Mich.) 
Citizen's Traffic Safety Conference was 
held in May. In announcing the con- 
ference, Harold F. Lillie, Director, 
Safety Council of Greater Lansing, 
said its purpose was to: “Give public 
officials responsible for traffic control 
an opportunity to inform citizens of 
the county about the problems facing 
their departments.” Edward L. War- 
ner, Jr., President of the Lansing 
council, was to serve as moderator of 
the conference panel. Members were 
the Sheriff, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Superintendent of the County 
Road Commission, Prosecuting Attor- 


-* 


intl 


ney, County Judge and a Justice of 
the Peace. 

Mr. Lillie also expressed the “+ 
that the meeting would result in the 
formation of citizens’ committees in 
area of the county where none exist 
at present. 


Will Electronics 
Drive Your Car? 

Henry A. Barnes tells how he has 
changed Baltimore over to the first 
100 per cent electronic control trafhc 
system in the world in August Pageant 
Magazine. The title: “Soon Electronics 
will drive Your Car.”’ 
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DARKNESS MEANS DANGER 


The time: Dusk. The place: A two-lane country road. The 
Situation: A driver edges out to pass a slower car ahead. 


He scans the road carefully, observes an oncoming car 
approaching at an apparently safe distance, and pulls out 
to pass. Suddenly he freezes. The oncoming car is almost 
upon him .. . its deceptive parking lights have tricked him. 


William Donaldson of Penn’s 
Cove, N. J., found himself in just 
such a predicament early one eve- 
ning. But luck was with him. He 
managed to scramble back behind 
the car and lived to tell the tale— 
to the editor of Trarric SAFETY. 

Countless other drivers, caught in 
similar situations, have not been as 
fortunate as Mr. Donaldson. You 
can read their stories in the accident 
records of their local police depart- 
ments or in the columns of their 
local newspapers. 


We are approaching the season 
when an increasing number of such 
stories will make the headlines. Dur- 
ing October, dusktime motor-vehicle 
accidents start to climb—as do all 
nighttime traffic accidents. 


Statistics prove conclusively that, 
in traffic, more hours of darkness 
mean more fatal accidents — espe- 


cially during the hours from 5 to 
8 p.m. 


In the early evening hours, dark- 
ness sneaks up on travelers and 
catches them with their daytime 
habits still in use. The heavy traffic 
during the evening rush hour is un- 
doubtedly another important factor 
in the 5 to 8 p.m. toll. 


In October, many homeward- 
bound drivers further complicate 
matters by trying to make the jour- 
ney according to their summer time- 
table. And in many sections of the 
country the situation is aggravated 
by the change-over from daylight 
saving to standard time. 


_ The warning that must be sounded 
in your community is — “Darkness 
Means Danger. Outwit this danger 
with more light, more alertness and 
less speed!” The lives of many in 
your community will be saved if you 
put this message across. 





SAFETY AFTER DARK 
Operation Safety 
Theme for October 








Darkness Means Danger... . 
Safety After Dark... . 


Statistics Link 
Death and Darkness. . 


Tips on How to 
Outwit Danger ..... 


October Program Aids. . 


Free Operation Safety 
Materials 


Posters, Leaflets, Booklets... . 
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PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


SAFETY AFTER DARK 


Selective enforcement, good street lighting, 
and an alerted public can cut night traffic 


accidents in your community. 


H' YW well does selective enforcement pay off in the 
fight on night trafic accidents? 
Chicago came up with a pretty convincing answer 


last October. That answer was, “Plenty!” 


He re's what happened 

During October enforcement was stepped up 46 
per cent during the hours of total darkness. Approxi- 
nately 100 miles of new arterial street lighting had 
been added since October. 1955 

At month's end here's how the record stood—com- 
pared with the record for the previous year: 


fewer deaths in hours of total darkness 


» fewer deaths in hours of partial darkness 
dusk-dawn 


+ more deaths in daytime 


This is a net saving of 16 lives—just at the time 
of year when most cities begin to look for the fatality 
curve to start climbing 

You might very well start your October planning 
by sitting down with your officials to discuss the sub- 
ject of enforcement and night traffic acc idents in your 
community 


If officials decide to step up their night enforce- 
ment efforts, you can build public support for the 
Prepare the public for it so they 
will recognize the need and cooperate. Keep the 
public informed throughout the program, and pub- 
lish the results after it is over. Use radio. TV. news- 
papers and any other available media to put it across 


proposed action 


The major portion of your program will probably 
be concerned with telling the individual how he can 
protect himself and others against night traffic haz- 
ards 

The night driver's most important safeguard is 
illumination. This starts with a thorough check of 
his car lights, including the aim of the headlight 
beam 

Correct use of lights should also be stressed. Mo- 
torists must turn on their driving lights at the first 


hint of dusk. Parking lights are not bright enough, 
as the story on page 39 demonstrates. 

Dimming bright lights when meeting or following 
other cars and taking proper precautions when an 
emergency necessitates a roadside stop are also life- 
saving measures 

Displays in auto dealer windows, TV chalk talks, 
picture stories and features in newspapers and spot 
announcements on radio can bring the message to 
the public. Case histories of accidents in which neg- 
lect of these points were contributing factors can be 
played up in all media. 


DANGER OF stopping on traveled part of highway 
at night can be shown in window-displays, picture 
features, TV chalk talks. Points to stress: Pull com- 
pletely off road, leave parking and dome lights 
on, carry a supply of flares. 
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The necessity for alertness can’t be over empha- 
sized. Constant vigilance can keep the driver safe in 
the midst of danger. Remind the public of this in 
radio and TV spot announcements, newspaper stories, 
slogans and jingles. 

Reduced speed is the driver’s best bet at night. 
When a driver sees an object in his path he must be 
able to stop before he reaches it. Since stopping 
distances increase as speed is stepped up, the night 
driver must always keep to a speed that will enable 
him to stop within his headlight range. 


Stress Regular Car Checkups 


Another important factor in safe night driving is 
a mechanically sound car, because immediate re- 
sponse of the vehicle is a must in crucial situations. 
You could combine publicity on reducing speed and 
checking for mechanical condition, since there is a 
natural tie-in. Window displays, TV or group dem- 
onstrations, or any visual presentation can get these 
points across. 

You can reach the drivers who make up the bulk 
of the evening rush-hour traffic through the plants 
and offices in which they work. Contact local busi- 
ness and industrial firms and urge them to distribute 
leaflets, put up posters and issue reminders on PA 
systems warning employees of dusk driving hazards. 


Don’t neglect the pedestrians and the bike riders. 
Warn them that they can see a car’s headlights far 
sooner than the driver can see them, and that their 
two principal means of protection are to stay alert 
and to make themselves visible. 


You can get information for this part of your pro- 
gram on pages 42 and 43. Window displays, ba 
onstrations at club meetings and on TV, and picture 
features in newspapers are excellent ways of showing 
how to dress safely at night. They can also show how 
to make bikes visible. 


Special attention should be given to Halloween 
hazards. Youngsters on the streets at night—espe- 
cially those in dark costumes—are in great danger. 
The best safeguard is to keep children off the streets 
at night, or conduct “tricks or treat” tours under 
adult supervision. Urge parents to give parties in 
their homes. Also recommend the wearing of light 
colored or retlectorized costumes and the substitution 
of make-up for masks. 


Coverage on the women’s pages of newspapers and 
women’s and children’s TV programs and demonstra- 
tions at schools. women’s clubs and PTA meetings 
are your best publicity bets. 

Throughout your program stress the fact that the 
hours of greatest danger are those from 5 to 8 p.m. 
Ample background material on this subject is given 
on pages 42, 43, and 44. 


REMIND WALKERS to wear light 
colored clothing or carry a flash 
light or something white when 
walking on road at night. Pictures 
and displays get idea across. 
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SUGGEST USE of make-up in- 
stead of vision-cutting masks. 
Best publicity bets are shows at 
PTA and women's club meetings, 
schools, and TV programs. 


URGE USE of driving lights at 
dusk. Parking lights are not 
bright enough. Also point out to 
drivers need for dimming brights 
when following. 





Statistics Link — 


DEATH AND 
DARKNESS 


Though fewer cars are on the road 
during the hours of darkness — more 
fatal accidents occur then than dur- 


ing daylight hours. 


en table at the right shows the un 
mistakable link between death and 
the hours of darkness—especially the 
darkening hours between 5 and 8 p.m 


The whole problem of night traffic 
accidents grows out of the fact that 
darkness hides danger, so the remedy 
lies in dissipating as much of the 
darkness as possible and compensating 
by various means for the remainder. 


Much light can be introduced by 
street and highway lighting, proper 
use of headlights and tail lights on 
automobiles and bikes, and the carry- 
ing of flashlights by pedestrians. 

Street and highway lighting is the 
responsibility of officials. But officials 
will welcome help in getting public 
support for street lighting projects. 


Good Headlights a Must 


The driver should be sure that his 
own vehicle ‘s equipped with good 
headlights, taillights, braking and di- 
rectional lights, and that they are kept 
in good condition. 

This includes a check by a com- 
petent mechanic when the car receives 
its regular semi-annual safety inspec- 
tion. Of course, all mechanical parts 
should be kept in top-notch condition, 
because immediate response of the ve- 
hicle is a must at night. 

Proper use of lights is also impor- 
tant. Drivers should turn their driving 
(not parking) lights on at the first 


hint of dusk. They should dim their 
bright lights when approaching or fol 
lowing another car. 


The cyclist, too, must give thought 
to lighting his vehicle at night. A 
headlamp and rear light or reflector 
are absolute necessities. Reflectorized 
tape should be attached to the handle 
bars and the mudguards. The rider 
should also wear white, light colored 
or reflectorized clothing. 


Pedestrians Should Be Seen 
Being seen is as important to the 
pedestrian as to the sand or bike 
rider. He can make himself more 
visible by carrying a flashlight or some- 
thing white and wearing the light- 
colored clothing suggested for cyclists. 
Obtaining the maximum amount of 
visibility isn’t the entire solution. There 
are additional safeguards against the 
dangers of darkness. One of the prin- 
cipal ones is reduced speed, which en- 
ables a driver to stop in a shorter 
distance after he has seen danger. 
Officials can contribute to community 
safety by rigidly enforcing speed limits. 
Drivers can do their share by driving 
at speeds that are safe for conditions. 
Vigilance is, of course, a prime 
requisite for the walker, cyclist or 
driven—day and night. But it assumes 
greatest importance at night. When 
fatigue, illness or the effects of drink- 
ing slow his reactions, the traveler is 
in serious trouble. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
BY HOUR OF DAY 


Fatal 
Accidents 


Hours of Day 
p.m. to 1:59 a.m. 15.4% 
2:00 a.m. to 4:59 a.m. 9.3% 
5:00 a.m. 7:59 a.m. 7.3% 
8:00 a.m. 10:59 a.m. 8.4% 
a.m. 1:59 p.m. 9.9% 
2:00 p.m. 4:59 p.m. 14.8% 
5:00 p.m. 7:59 p.m. 19.2% 


8:00 p.m. 10:59 p.m. 15.7% 


Tle) Mie, 


Have your car safety-checked often. Double 
check all lights. 


Slow down. Adjust your driving from day- 
time to nighttime needs. 


Turn on your driving (not parking) lights 
at the first hint of dusk. 


OUTWIT 


THE NIGHT RECORD—1956 


as in daylight 


at night than in the day 


62 per cent of the urban traffic deaths 
and 


between sunset and sunrise 





between 5 and 8 p.m. 


DANGER 


‘Dim your lights when passing or following. 
If oncoming driver fails to dim, look at 
right shoulder of road. 


In an emergency pull off the road, leaving 
parking and dome lights on. Carry flares 
and use them. 





Never trust your judgment in estimating 
the speed of an approaching car by its 
headlights. Cross only when sure you can 
make it safely. 


Whenever possible, cross at lighted inter- 
sections. 


Use the sidewalk. If there is no sidewalk, 
walk on left side of road facing traffic. 


Wear light-colored or reflectorized cloth- 
ing, or carry a flashlight, a newspaper or 
something white. 





A good headlight and taillight (or reflector) 
are musts. 


Be alert for holes or ruts in the road or 
any object that might cause you to lose 
control of your bike. 


Wear light-colored or special reflectorized 
clothing or clothing trimmed with such 
material. 


Make your bike more visible by trimming 
it with white or red reflectorized material. 
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The National Safety Council estimates the mile- 
age death rate was three times as great at night 


55 per cent of the traffic deaths were due to 
night accidents, although less driving was done 


53 per cent of the rural traffic deaths occurred 


19 per cent of ALL fatal traffic accidents occurred 





PUBLIC SUPPORT 


OCTOBER PROGRAM AIDS 


Films, booklets, and other materials 
for your Safety After Dark program 


The films listed below were se- 
lected from the “National Directory 
of Safety Films,” (1956 Edition), 
which may be purchased from the 
National Safety Council (Price: 
$1.00). For local film sources write 
to your state and local safety coun- 
cils, state safety departments, the 
film libraries (if any) at your state 
colleges and universities, and the 
film department of your state library. 
Be sure to view the film before you 
have it shown to be certain it con- 
tains what you want. 


NIGHT AND BAD WEATHER DRIV- 
ING (16mm sound motion) b&w. 11 
min. Demonstrates safe practices for 
night and bad weather driving. Cleared 
for TV. Progressive Pictures, 6351 
Thornhill Dr., Oakland 11, Calif. Pur- 
chase and rental. 


AUTOPSY OF AN AUTO ACCIDENT 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 10 min. 
Illustrates seven principal causes of driv- 
ing accidents, stressing the part poor 
street lighting played in each. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., 401 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Purchase and loan. 


DRIVING AT NIGHT—Driver Educa- 
tion Series (16mm sound motion) b&w. 
10 min. Illustrates the hazards of night 
driving, explaining “overdriving”’ head- 
lights, proper method of signaling inten- 
tions of passing, danger of fatigue and 
glare. Cleared for TV. Ford Motor Co., 
3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. Pur- 
chase and loan. 

DRIVING UNDER ADVERSE CON- 


DITIONS — Driver Education Series 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 


Illustrates proper techniques to be used 
when driving at night in fog, rain or 
snow. Cleared for TV. Ford Motor Co., 
3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. Pur- 
chase and loan. 


OUT OF DARKNESS (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 26 min. How one com- 
munity solved the problem of inadequate 
street lighting. Prints available on loan 
basis from General Electric Apparatus 
Sales Offices. 


Film Tratlers 


One-minute film trailers pene 
especially for sg Safety and 
the National Safety Council include 
the following: 


THE DEAD OF NIGHT (OST—Il— 
5110). An_ investigator examines the 
cause of a vicious accident that occurred 
on a straight, dry concrete highway—at 
night. 


THE NIGHT FLYER (OST—I—6). 
Can the speeder at night see danger in 
time to avoid it? This film answers that 
question with a positive “No!” 

Film trailers are 16 or 35mm, black 
and white, one minute in length and in 
sound. 





Information on imprinting 
posters and leaflets and prices 
for film trailers with standard 
or special tailpieces may be 
obtained by writing to NA- 
TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











Outdoor Advertising 


The Mass Marketing Institute, 830 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., has avail- 
able outdoor 24-sheet posters which do 
an excellent publicity job. Many busi- 
ness firms are receptive to the idea. 
Write to Mass Marketing Institute for 
the name of the Outdoor Advertising 
Company serving your area. 


Newspaper Ads 


A series of newspaper mats on the 
theme of traffic safety has been designed 
for business concerns who wish to use 
traffic safety messages in their advertis- 
ing. Available in full-page, 1,000-, 600-, 
200-, and 100-line sizes. For complete 
information and ad proofs, write to Ad- 
vertising Council, Specia! Services Office, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


Publications 


The following publications are avail- 
able from the National Safety Council: 
SAFETY EDUCATION DATA SHEET 
No. 31—‘Night Driving.” (Stock No. 
429.04-31) A background article on 
Night Driving reprinted from Safety Ed- 
ucation Magazine. 

SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARDS. 
Listing the important points of safe 
nighttime driving: 
No. 415—‘“Glare on the Highway” 
(191.04-415) 

No. 378—“Driving at Night” (191.04- 
378) 

No. 830—“Night Driving is Different” 
(191.04-830) 

The following publications are avail- 
able from the sources indicated: 

“American Standard Practice for 
Street and Highway Lighting,” Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y. 

“Adequate Street Lighting — A Com- 
munity Necessity” and ‘Municipal Street 
Lighting Practices” are both published 
by the American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, II. 
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FREE OPERATION SAFETY MATERIALS 


Basic aids to help you launch a successful campaign 


O DO the Operation Safety job 

thoroughly, you need all the tools. 
News releases, radio scripts, samples 
of leaflets and newspaper mats—for- 
merly distributed in the Operation 
Safety kit—can be obtained by check- 
ing the Operation Safety box on the 
Reader Service Card contained in this 
issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 


Here’s what you get: 

> Four News Releases—designed 
to feature local personalities and to 
highlight local conditions. Written 
by professional journalists, these re- 


leases point up the responsibility of 


each citizen to cooperate in the traf- 


fic safety program. 


> Four Radio Scripts—five-minute, 
interview-type scripts on the night 
safety theme. Each spotlights an ap- 
propriate local personality and is 
written for easy adaptation to local 
traffic situations. Scripts are tailored 
to fit the requirements of local sta- 
tions. 

‘ wren ae Mats—a sample of 
each of the featured mats on the 
after dark the:ne. Designs are one- 
column miniatures of the featured 
poster designs shown on page 45. 


> Leaflets—samples of the two 
featured leaflets illustrated on page 
45. These handy, pocket-size give- 
aways tell a brief but hard-hitting 
traffic safety story in a way that cap- 
tures interest. Properly distributed, 
they can serve as star salesmen for 
your safety after dark program. 

>» Fun On A Bike—new eight-page, 
two-color booklet on bicycle safety for 
children in the upper elementary grades. 
Attractively illustrated, it gives 13 
basic rules for safe riding and a handy 
check list for mechanical safety. 
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TRAFFIC LEAPLETS AND BOOKLETS 
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LIGHT RIGHT 
DUSK 


TEN-N-SHUN .. . (Stk. No. 199.27) the battle 
cry of the BTA Campaign. 

JOIN UP... (Stk. No. 397.11) encourages the 
moral responsibilities of traffic-minded drivers. 
CLOSE RANKS ... (Stk. No. 397.12) gets public 
support for traffic agencies. 

Sold in quantities of 1,000 only. Prices: 1,000 to 
9,000, $6.70 per M.—10,000 to 99,000, $5.70 per 
M.—100,000 to 999,000, $5.00 per M.—1!,000,000 
or more, $4.50 per M. 

LIGHT RIGHT AT DUSK AND NIGHT __. (Stk. 
No. 391.58) puts a guiding light on sundown driv- 
ing habits. 

SLOW DOWN AT SUNDOWN |. . (Stk. No. 
391.43) points out the dangers of speed when light 
plays vision tricks. 

Sold in packs of one hundred or one thousand. 
Prices: $2.50 per pack of 100. Packs of 1,000 are: 
$20.00 per M for 1,000 to 4,000—$i8.00 per M 
for 5,000 to 9,000—$16.00 per M for 10,000 to 
19,000—$14.00 per M for 20,000 to 99,000—$12.00 
per M for 100,000 to 199,000—$10.00 per M for 
200,000 to 499,000. 

FUN ON A BIKE | |. (Stk. No. 399.93) an eight 
page guide to help develop prospective drivers 
thru bicycle safety. Prices: 10 to 99, $0.089 ea.; 
100 to 999, $0.039 ea.; 1,000 or more, $0.030 ea. 
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FOR OCTOBER SHOWING 


Imprint deadline August |, 1957 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 100-999 1600-4999* 

A Size $0.15 $0.092 $0.063 $0.052 

B Size i) 18 15 12 

C Size 35 27 .22 .20 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and Cc posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 
| column newspaper mats on these posters are available from the National Safety Council. 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly oupeanraen 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz, (2) “A™ size (8/."xi1/,"") and (2) "8" 
size (17x23). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 


City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $8.85 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $7.45 per set; 50 or more 
Sales Truck Taxicab sets, $5.95 per set. 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 


149 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A size, any selection 1s 092 063 052 
8 size, any selection 30 .22 185 AS 


All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
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SCHULZE WINS DOW AWARD 


California fleet leader named tops in America 


TICKET for speeding and a sen- 
tence to attend a traffic violators’ 
school back in 1932 sparked a career 
in motor transportation safety which 
last month won Karl Schulze, senior 
safety engineer, Standard Oil Co. of 
California, the nation’s top award in 
the field of fleet safety engineering 
Schulze was named winner of the 
National Safety Council's Marcus A 
Dow Memorial Award, which consists 
of a plaque and $500. Designed to 
“recognize, reward, and foster high 
standards of professional achievement 
in the field of motor transportation 
safety engineering,’ the award was 
established by the Council in 1951 
through a grant by the Greyhound 
Corp. 


At the time of his arrest Schulze 
was a college sophomore in Berkeley, 
Calif. While attending the trafhc 
violators school, his interest was 
aroused to the point where shortly 
afterward he was assisting in instruct- 
ing the school. Approximately a year 
later, he was in charge. From that 
time until 1935, he taught the school 
three nights a week without pay and 
processed approximately 1,300  stu- 
dents through a five-night safe driving 
course. 


In 1935, when he was 21 and could 
meet the state age requirement, he 
was granted a teacher's certificate for 
teaching traffic safety. 


Schulze joined Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia in 1937, and since 1938 has 
served in various safety engineering 
capacities at several locations. In his 
present position he is responsible for 
all safety activities of the entire com- 
pany which includes approximately 
5,000 driving and 19,000 nondriving 
personnel. On his staff are 16 safety 
engineers. 


He has written articles on fleet 
safety engineering for national trade 


Mr. Schulze 


journals and a widely used manual on 
accident investigation. He has edited 
several company safety publications 
and has authorized many articles which 
have been distributed throughout the 
motor transportation industry. 

He is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Safety 
Council’s commercial vehicle section, 
a member of the national executive 
committee of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers, and a member of 
the American Petroleum Institute's 
committee on accident prevention and 


trafic safety. 





AT THE CONGRESS 

This yeor the presentation cere- 
monies to the winner of the Marcus A. 
Dow Memorial Award will be part of 
the Fleet Victory luncheon in the 
Grand Ballroom of the La Salle Hotel 
(Chicago). 

The luncheon will again be spon- 
sored by General Motors Corporation 
and will be held at noon on Thursday, 
October 24th. 











Schulze has held various offices in- 
cluding that of chairman of the San 
Francisco chapter of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, and of 
the Northern California Industrial 
Safety Society. He also has served on 
the safety committee of the Western 
Oil & Gas Association. 


In addition to his work with these 
organizations, Schulze has served as 
instructor at various fleet supervisor 
training courses and has been a fre- 
quent age before groups interested 
in trafhc and motor transportation 
safety. 

Members of the Dow Award com- 
mittee are William B. Barton, general 
counsel, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States (chairman); E. G. Cox, 
chief, section of safety, Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers, Interstate Commerce 
Commission; M. A. Kraft, research 
coordinator, Flight Safety Foundation, 
Inc.; W. G. Macintosh, manager, engi- 
neering department, Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Co., and Paul H. 
Coburn, director, motor transportation 
division, National Safety Council. 


The late Marcus A. Dow, for whom 
the award was named, was general 
safety director for the Greyhound 
Corp. He was also vice president for 
public safety and president of the 
National Safety Council. 


Previous winners of the Awards 
were K. N. Beadle, director of safety, 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co., 
Oakland, Calif; Carlton Alexander, 
then director of safety for the McLean 
Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
E. J. Emond, director of automotive 
safety Armour & Co., Chicago; Colin 
Dobell, director, transportation safety 
and training, British Columbia Electric 
Railway Co., Vancouver, B. C.; and 
C. D. Calkins, director of safety, Paci- 
fic Motor Trucking Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. END 
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ATA transit contest. 


gg niga Safety Council mem- 
bers won 11 of the 18 awards 
made by the American Transit Asso- 
ciation in June to urban transit com- 
panies for outstanding passenger and 
traffic safety achievement during 1956. 

The awards were based on data 
submitted by more than 100 transit 
companies in the United States and 
Canada. The competition, one of the 
oldest in the safety field, was estab- 
lished in 1914. 


Awards were presented during the 
three-day regional conference of the 
association held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Winners as a group reduced their 
collision rate 4.98 per cent and their 
passenger accident rate by 9.93 per 
cent, as compared with 1955. These 
companies experienced only one pas- 
senger fatality for each 942 million 
passenger miles operated. 

Silver plaques, representing top 


. 
en eet 


SILVER FLEET VETERAN DRIVERS HONORED 
106 road drivers rack up 1,002 safe years, 69 million accident-free miles. 


THE PICTURE 

Drivers of the Silver Fleet Motor 
Express, Inc., Louisville, Ky., were 
honored by management at a din- 
ner and safety meeting. E. J. 
Buhner, chairman of the board, 
presented wristwatches and tro- 
phies to two drivers who rated 
22-year NSC Safe Driver Awards 
—Everett W. Ellis, managed to 
drive 1,591,770 miles in 22 years 
without an accident, and Charles 
P. Schneck, who drove a total of 
1,262,547 accident-free miles. A 
total of 106 road drivers received 
NSC Safe Driver Awards. 


honors in the various “ population 
groups were awarded to the following 
companies who are members of the 
Council: 


D. C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. (Group 1, serving urban popu- 
lations over 1,000,000.) 

New Orleans Public Service Inc., 


(Group 2 serving urban populations of 
500,000 to 1,000,000.) 


South Carolina Electric and Gas Co., 
Columbia, S. C., (Group 4, serving 
urban populations of 150,000 to 250, 
000.) 


Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Ia., 
(Group 6, serving urban populations 
of 30,000 to 100,000.) 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


FLEETS CHALK UP RECORDS 


NSC members take two of every three awards in 
Lower NSC fleet records. 


South Carolina Electric and Gas Co., 
Charleston, S. C., (Group 7 serving 
urban and suburban populations of 
30,000 or over.) 

Special citations for achievement 
went to the following Council mem- 
bers: 

Toronto Transit Commission, in Group 

1. 


Milwaukee & Suburban Transport 
Corp., Group 2. 


The Cincinnati, Newport and Coving- 
ton Transportation Co., Newport, Ky., 
Group 4. 

For greatest improvement, citations 
were awarded to the following Coun- 
cil members: 

Miami Transit Co., Group 2. 

The Miami Beach Railway Co., Group 

3. 


Nueces Transportation Co., 
Christi, Tex., Group 4. 


Corpus 


NSC Fleet Contest Pay-off 

Association sponsorship of divisions 
of the National Fleet Safety Contest 
pays off in reduced accidents, accord- 
ing to the records chalked up by 
the five associations now joined with 
the Council in this activity. Here are 
the records: 

Milk Industry Foundation—Now in 
its 11th year of co-sponsorship, started 
with a rate of 4.08, now has a rate of 
2.30, an improvement of 50 per cent. 

National Automobile Transporter’s 
Association—Now in its seventh year 
as co-sponsor, started with rate of 1.20 
and reduced .62, also an improvement 
of 50 per cent. 

International Association of Chiefs 
of Police— Now in its fifth year, 
started with rate of 3.09 for munici- 
pal police fleets and .63 for state police 
fleets. Last rate was 2.56 for munici- 
pal fleets and .44 for state police, rep- 
resenting improvements of 15 and 30 
per cent respectively. 

American Gas Association—Now in 


To Page 57 
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SAFETY RATES TOP PRIORITY 
AT BALTIMORE YELLOW CAB 


by Frank Davin 


Yellow Cab of Baltimore uses National Safety Council’s complete mo- 
tor transportation services to spark driver enthusiasm in fleet safety 
program. By checking and double-checking driver performance via 
sound supervision, training and retraining program, slashes accident 
frequency rate by a third, cuts claims cost in half. Despite lowest taxi 
meter rate in the Nation, operates efficient fleet, and shows a profit. 


¢ pore the lowest metered rate for 
taxicabs of any major city in the 
United States, add the 


problem of 
driver turnover, multiply your taxi fleet 


mileage by the average accident rate 


for the taxicab industry, and you will 
probably have to order a cartload of 
red ink for the bookkeepers. 


NR oid 


ra ; : 
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DRIVER JOHN BENTON’S A WINNER 
Note 9-year NSC Safe Driver Award on his cap. 


That's the way it would be in Balti- 
more, Md., were it not for the fact 
that a wise management in a span of 
three years slashed the accident rate for 
both Baltimore taxi fleets from 7.41 
accidents per 100,000 miles to 5.22, 
and in the same period sliced the per- 
centage of gross receipts paid for lia- 


CABS MESH INTO TRAFFIC PATTERN | 
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A en 


ewe | 
a 
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bility claims from 4.2 per cent to 2.1 
per cent. 

Now, maybe this is not the kind of 
prose that gets you in the throat, but 
figures like these are the purest music 
any management ever wants to hear. 
They spell the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 


HE MADE THE SAFETY PROGRAM TICK 


eo 


William Fulton Warder, general manager of Belle Isle and 
Yellow Cab companies of Baltimore, launched the fleet 
safety program that ticked. Drivers prize their NSC Safe 
Driver Awards, work and drive safely to maintain records. 
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The two top taxi fleets in Baltimore 
are under the same management. They 
are: Belle Isle Cab Company and Yel- 
low Cab Company. Benjamin D. Fried- 
man is the owner of both companies. 
A wise businessman, he has turned Op- 
erations over to Carl L. Wright, presi- 
dent, with William Fulton Warder, 
the “spark plug of the safety pro- 
gram,’ as general manager. 

Here’s what they did: With ap- 
proximately 300 cabs and close to 900 
drivers, both cab fleets roll up 314 
million miles a year. Five hundred 
fifty-seven of the drivers are full-time 
employees, 413 are part-timers. That 
kind of an employee relationship can 
kill you economically unless you've got 
the accident situation under control. 
And any fleet operator knows the acci- 
dent experience of part-time drivers is 
far greater than among full-time ones. 

William Fulton Warder, one-time 
driver, had been brought into the office 
and placed in charge of communica- 
tions. In the latter part of 1954, rec- 
ognizing that steps could be taken to 
reduce accidents, he asked for the job 
of Safety Director, and got it. This 
was the turning point in accident ex- 
perience for Yellow Cab of Baltimore. 

In October, Mr. Warder attended 


the National Safety Congress in Chi- 
cago, and signed up for the complete 
motor transportation services of the 
National Safety Council. Here’s what 
happened: 

Year Accident Rate 

1954 7.41 accidents per 100,000 miles 

1955 5.46 accidents per 100,000 miles 

1956 5.22 accidents per 100,000 miles 

Percentage of Gross Receipts 

Year paid for liability claims 

1954 4.2% 

1955 2.6% 

1956 2.1% 

In 1955 and 1956, by cutting the 
accident rate by a third and the claims 
cost in half, the Baltimore cab opera- 
tion could forget all about the spectre 
of red ink—even with the low meter 
rate. But the cab companies got a 
break the first of the year when the 
fare rate was increased from 25c for 
the first mile and a nickel for each 
additional third of a mile, to 35c for 
the first mile and a nickel for each 
additional third of a mile. The break 
would probably spell the end of op- 
erations for most cab companies, but 
the economical Baltimore cab opera- 
tion turned it into a profit. 

When you spell out the circum- 
stances of such an operation it can 
sound awfully dull. We took a cab 
ride around Baltimore to get the reac- 


tion of the drivers. If you've ever 
been in this “monumental city,” you'll 
recognize the geography. 

Our cab ride routed us around 
through peripheral furrows of row 
houses where the most recurrent sight 
was the posterior of a housewife swab- 
bing away at the marble steps. The 
cabbie and I discussed the importance 
of Sparrows Point, giant Bethlehem 
Steel plant, checked and _ double- 
dunce the strength and weakness of 
the Maryland Terrapins football team 
and the know-how of Paul Richards 
and the American League Orioles. 


Naturally, our discussion also cen- 
tered on the gastronomic advantages 
of Baltimore: Chesapeake Bay oysters, 
crab feasts, “bloody duck’; the medical 
prominence of the city with Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Mary- 
land medical schools. 

We were working over the names 
—Doctors: Louis Hamburger, Osler, 
Welch, Kelly and Halstead, and the 
beauty of Homestead, ancestral home 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, pres- 
ent home of the president of Johns 
Hopkins, when our cabbie volunteered 
that he—a part-time driver—was a 
student at the university, and he, of 
course, took it that I was a native. 


DADING CABS AT PENNSYLVANIA STATION: Chief dispatcher 
ses amplifying system to direct passengers, give driver and 
assenger safety suggestions. At right: All Belle Isle and Yellow 
abs get periodic brake inspection. Note: Drivers use conges- 
on-free routes whenever possible, avoid aimless cruising. 
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Baltimore Yellow Cab drivers are trained, re-trained, reminded - - - 


We agreed that the 1904 fire hadn't 
burned far enough, that when the 
wind comes riding down from the fer- 
tilizer plants, enriched with the 
blended perfume of tankage, guano 
and fish scraps, the old burg gets really 
ripe, that trafic of an evening moves 
at a snail’s pace, the weather is too 
often lousy, and that you really have 
to be a professional driver to operate 
a Yellow Cab in Baltimore. 

We were moving toward Charles 
Street and Mr. Royal Avenue and my 
hotel. Joey Mack, the driver, moved 
his cab into the cab rank and told me 
that if I was really interested in a pro- 
fessional cab operation, I ought to see 
how the Yellow Cab and Belle Isle 
Cab companies operated. ‘That Bill 
Warder knows his way around,” said 
Joey Mack. “You can't kid him. He 
used to drive a cab himself and he 
knows all the dodges.” 


We parted, after discussing Henry 
Barnes, Baltimore’s director of traffic, 
and agreed that he had helped solve 
some of the problems that beset the 
old town. 

Next day I stopped in at 508 East 
Preston Street, garage and office of the 
Yellow Cab Company, and met with 
President Carl Wright and General 
Manager William Fulton Warder. 

They took me all through the plant. 
We inspected the cabs—the regular 
Plymouth package job, extra heavy up- 
holstery, 23-gallon gas tank, heavy 
duty clutch, etc. All the cabs are com- 
pany owned, are inspected daily, and 
get lubrication and front-end service 
on a regular schedule. 

“You have to start with a safe 
vehicle,” Mr. Warder asserted. “Get 
a practical, professional driver who 
wants to make a good living, give him 
a safe vehicle and intelligent direction 
and good communications, and chances 
are you'll keep him happy, well-paid 
and accident-free.” 

I wanted to know how both cab 
companies were able to rack up out- 
standing safety records in the face of 
increased traffic, added fleet mileage 
and the bugaboo of driver turnover. 

“It takes a combination of things,” 
Carl Wright told me. ‘We think we 


have hit upon the ideal combination— 
safe vehicles, drivers with good family 
backgrounds and ability. We train 
them, supervise their operation closely 
and you folks at the National Safety 
Council give them the kind of re- 
minder service that makes them recog- 
nize the importance of safe driving. 
But the big dividend is the Council's 
Safe Driver Award. 

“I have fully seen the value of the 
NSC Safe Driver Award,” he added, 
“over and above the value of any other 
award we have used in its relation to 
accident prevention.” 

When a driver makes application 
for a job with Yellow Cab of Balti- 
more, he goes through a routine selec- 
tion operation involving 13 steps: 

1. Preliminary interview. 

2. Fills out application. 

3. Detailed interview. 

4. Applicant required to procure his 
driver record from the Maryland Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles. 

5. Review of previous driver record. 

6. Applicant required to report to 
the Police Department’s Taxicab Bureau 
to make application for permit. 

7. Check of previous employment. 

8. Physical examination by company 
physician. 

9. Applicant is then taken by a mem- 
ber of the Safety Department to visit 
applicant’s former employers. This 
gives company a chance to talk with 


NO AIMLE 
Cabs move to stands, 


SMILING PRESIDENT 
Carl L. Wright heads up both cab 
companies in Baltimore. 


CLEAN AS A HOUND'S TOOTH 
Cabs get a manicuring that covers every item. 


Then to the washrack for the final grooming. Radio conte 


directed. 
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RUISING 
railroad stations as 
ts down wasted miles. 
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“Safety rates top priority in the operation.” 


former employers about the perform- 

ance of the applicant. 

10. Applicant is accompanied on visit 
to character references and they are 
asked to make a sworn, notarized state- 
ment regarding applicant’s character. 

11. Four photographs are taken. Two 
are for use by company and two for 
the Police Department. 

12. At this stage, the applicant is 
sent back to the Police Department's 
Taxicab Bureau for a temporary permit. 
This is good for ten days, sufficient time 
for the police to clear finger prints with 
the FBI and to complete police investi- 
gation of applicant. 

13. Applicant returns to office for 
indoctrination. 

Sounds like a rough go for the 
potential taxi driver, but company 
drivers feel that such a thorough in- 
vestigation guarantees public accept- 
ance of taxi drivers in general. 

The new driver goes through four 
steps in training. He learns how to 
make out his manifest and keep com- 
pany records, learns company policies, 
practices and procedures, develops an 
insight into the how and why of acci- 
dent prevention, and the importance 
of customer and public relations. 

The driver never is without super- 
vision. In the Yellow Cab operation, 
there are two areas of supervision. 


One involves staff supervisors who are 
stationed at the main office. Each 
driver is assigned to a specific super- 
visor who checks his performance on 
the job, infraction of company rules, 
and accidents. The other area of su- 
pervision involves the manner in which 
the vehicle is operated on the street. 

The street supervisors ride the 
streets and observe the way vehicles 
are driven. In case of a violation of 
safety regulations, he foliows the driver 
until passengers, if any, are discharged. 
The street supervisor then talks with 
the driver, explains the violation and 
why it is serious, and issues the driver 
a “summons.” 

The ‘“‘summons’’ is issued in tripli- 
cate. The driver gets a pink copy, a 
white copy goes to the driver's super- 
visor, and a yellow copy is retained by 
the street supervisor. 

The erring driver and the street 
supervisor are called in to the main 
office, at which time a consultation is 
held and a decision reached relative to 
disciplinary action. In some cases a 
driver's wife may be called into the 
conference. 

In case of a preventable accident, 
the driver involved is required to re- 
port to a Safety Training Class on the 
following day. The length of the re- 


GETTING THE WORD TO THE DRIVERS 
Drivers get safety literature, NSC material before 
setting out for day’s work in Baltimore traffic. 


training period depends on the indi- 
vidual driver's need. And in some 
cases a driver's wife is invited to at- 
tend the sessions. 

This, explained Mr. Warder, is a 
routine operation—a regular daily pro- 
cedure around the clock. But it pays off 
in accident reduction and good public 
relations. 

I asked Henry Barnes, Baltimore's 
director of traffic, how the Yellow Cab 
and Belle Isle Cab companies rated in 
his book. “We never have any trouble 
with them,” he commented. ‘They 
have a sensible management and are 
very cooperative with officials charged 
with handling traffic. We get along 
with them fine. We like them. They 
like us.” 

That's the way I felt, too, on leaving 
this fine operation where accident pre- 
vention rates top priority and is paying 
rich dividends to an intelligent taxi 
fleet management. END. 


HE’S SMILING, TOO 
General Manager Warder. His 
safety record hard to beat. 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, pamphlets, and articles of interest to safety men. 


Accidents 

Chicago Traffic Accident Facts, 
1956, 20p., 1957. Citizen's Trafhic 
Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
ll 


(Handbook of motor vehicle trafhic 

accidents of metropolitan Chicago. ) 

Factors related to Traffic Death 
Rates. Earl Allgaier and Sam Yaksich. 
International Road Safety and Traffu 
Review, p.25-28, Vol. V, No. 2, 
Spring 1957. 


Accident Report Forms 

Standard Specifications for Police 
Trafic Accident Report Trathe Digest 
& Review, p.14-19, May, 1957 


Trafhe Accident Investigation Man 
ual for Police Publisher, The Trattx 
Institute, Northwestern University. 
]. Stannard Baker, Editor. Price $7.50 
per copy 


As fine and useful as previous edi 
tions of the Accident Investigation 
Manual have been, this latest publica 
tion is by far the best and most com 
plete of its kind in this field 


It is an absolute must for those who 
are interested in trafhc accident inves 
tigation whether on an ofhcial or 
private basis, and on all leveis of 
interest 


The manual is well written, ar 
It provides a 
trait 
safety fie'd, by showing in a practical 
manner, the scientific approach to acci 


dent investigation 


ranged, and illustrated 


distinct contribution to the 


The way is shown 
for securine those elusive facts which 
escape so many of those seeking fac 


tual accident causative information 


It should have a wide circulation 
in the traffic safety field 
Reviewed by Daniel G. Reynolds 


Alcohol 

The Influence of Alcohol on Traffic 
Safety. Technical Traffic Topics, Op., 
May, 1957 


Is Popular Practice of “Reducing 


Charges’ Proper? Robert L. Donigan 


Trafic Digest & Review, 
May, 1957. 


p.11-12, 


Automobiles 

Those New Safety Devices. William 
Eberle. Home and Highway, p.16-19, 
May, 1957. 


Brakes 

How to Stop Tomorrow's Car. 
Brake and Front End Service, p.30-31, 
May, 1957. 


Commercial Vehicles 

Brake Board Train Drivers. Com- 
mercial Car Journal, p.94+, May, 
1957. 

A Control Program for Motor Ve- 
hicle Fleets. 24p., 1957. Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 

How to Kill a Safety Program. 
Commercial Car Journal, Pp 82-83+, 
May, 1957. 

(Why a safety program doesn't 

click. ) 


Controlled Access 

What to Do About Rights-of-Way. 
Henry J. Kaltenbach, Highway High- 
lights, p.18-21, May, 1957 


Drivers and Driving 

Driver Behavior and Accidents, Jean 
K. Bock, American Journal of Public 
Health, p.546-552, May, 1957. 

(Schenectady research on accident 

drivers regarding exposure, sex, age, 

weight, speed, drinking, and smok- 
ing. ) 

Hints That May Help Reduce the 
Severity of Injuries from Auto Acci- 
dents. Consumer Bulletin, p.17 May, 
1957. 

Tips for Trafhe Safety. A.T.A 
News, p. 16, May, 1957 


Economics 


Accidents Measured in Dollars and 
Cents. Sid Hosking. California High- 
way Patrolman, p.10+, April, 1957. 


Engineering 
Status of Traffic Engineering Edu- 
cation, Adolf D. Mays, Jr. Traffic 


Engineering, p.360-363, May, 1957. 
(Includes colleges and universities 
giving courses in highway and traf- 
fic engineering. ) 


First Aid 

Red Cross Road Safety Program. 
George Allen. Traffic Digest & Re- 
view, p. 1-4, May, 1957. 


Highway Departments 
The Job That Must Be Done. A. E. 
Johnson, Highway Highlights, p.8-11, 
April, 1957. 
(Challenge to highway departments 
under expanded road program.) 
The Need Is Critical. T. D. Sherard 
and O. D. Turner. Highway High- 
lights, p-17-21, April, 1957. 
(Need for administrative training 
and business management. ) 


Highways 

The AASHO Road Test—A Prog- 
ress Report. W. B. McKend.ik. Amev- 
ican Highways, p.5+, April, 1957. 

Accelerating the Highway Program. 
J. P. Buckley. Trafic Digest & Re- 
view, p.20-26. 

Businessmen’s Guide to the Road 
Program. 5Op., 1957. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 


Washington, D. C. 


(Extent of system, cooperative ef- 
forts required, cost distribution im- 
pact on business, accesses and by- 
passes. ) 


Freeway Facts. 15p., 1957. Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Works, 
Division of Highway, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

(Digest of answers to questions 

about California freeways and what 

they mean to a community. ) 

Highway Statistics, 1955. U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 174p., 1957, 
$1.00. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Inspections 

American Standard Inspection Re- 
quirements for Motor Vehicles. ASA- 
D7.1-1956 revision, 19p., $1.00. 
American Standards Association, 70 
East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Rejects Run High in Safety-Check 
Campaign. Jack Spalding. Astomo- 
bile News of the Pacific Northwest, 
p-18-23, May, 1957. 

(Forty-four per cent of cars in- 

spected at Portland because of one 
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or more operating conditions. ) 

State-Wide Periodic Motor Vehicle 
Inspection. 30p., 1957. American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Inspec- 
tors, 912 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, 
mC. 

(A reference tool for legislative 

and administrative officials con- 

cerned with establishing and main- 
taining state-owned and operated 
systems. ) 

Why We Should Have Periodic 
Motor Vehicle Inspection in Minne- 
sota. 16p., 1956. Committee on Re- 
duction of Fatalities and Accidents 
On Our Highways, 550 Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Background and general informa- 

tion on an inspection plan.) 


Parking 

Open Air Parking Garages. Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 
ip., April, 1957. Special Interest Bul- 
letin No. 267. 


Planning 
Renewing Cities for the Automobile 
Age. Victor Gruen. Traffic Engineer- 
ing, p.357-359+, May, 1957. 
Subdividing for Traffic Safety. Har- 
old Marks. Street Engineering, p.12- 
16+, May, 1957. 
(Suburban patterns for residential 
streets. ) 


Proving Grounds 
Highway Curves and Test Track 
Design. Bulletin 149, 56p., 1957, 
$1.00. Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D. C. 
(Automotive Test Track Design. 
K. A. Stonex. p.1-33; Human Sens- 
itivity to Motion as a _ Design 
Criterion for Highway Curves. Wil- 
liam A. McConnell. p.34-56.) 


Psychology 

Human Factors in Highway Safety. 
Ross A. McFarland and Roland C. 
Moore. The New England Journal 
of Medicine, p.792-799, April 25, 
1957; p.837-845, May 2, 1957; p.890- 
897, May 9, 1957. 

( Epidemiologic approach to the pre- 

vention of accidents and the role 

of the physician in highway safety. ) 


Research 

Automotive Crash Injury Research. 
Annual Report, April 1, 1956-March 
31, 1957, 31p., 1957. Cornell Uni- 


versity Medical College, 1300 York 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
(Research findings on injury, sever- 
ity, and body area, speed and injury, 
types of accidents; 1956 car.) 


School Crossings 

School Crossing Protection. Public 
Safety Memo No. 31, 6p., 1957 re- 
vised. National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


Signs 
How Humor Can Help Save Lives. 
Bill Crowell. Highway Highlights, 
p.12-14. 
(Saucy Safety Slogans along high- 
way have proved popular and effec- 
tive in North Carolina. ) 


Speed 

How to Prevent Your Own Murder. 
Abe Ribicoff. Guideposts, p.1-5, June, 
1957. 

(Connecticut revokes driver's license 

for speeding. ) 


Toll Roads 

Toll Roads in the U.S.A. H. J. H. 
Starks. 15p. Road Research Labora- 
tory, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England or British Information Serv- 
ice, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


Traffic 

An Evaluation of the Traffic Prob- 
lem and Its Future. Traffic Engineer- 
ing, p.364-366+, May, 1957. 

(Forecast for meeting transportation 

needs of cities and highways in 

1975.) 

ITE and AASHO Submit State- 
ments on Traffic Safety to the Roberts 
Committee. Traffic Engineering, 
p.370-372, May, 1957. 

Illinois’ Governor Urges Speed Re- 
strictions. AAMVA Bulletin, p.10-13, 
April, 1957. 

(Also improved enforcement and 

trafic courts, a chemical test law, 

state aid for driver education. ) 


Transportation 
Solution to City Problems. 
Engineering, p.34, May, 1957. 
(Triple-deck structure for super 
highway, speed rail, and service 
highway.) 


Street 


Vision 

Check Your Vision for the Road. 
Supervisory Management, p.58-59, 
June, 1957. 

(A simple test for checking your 
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own vision while driving at differ- 

ent speeds. ) 

Training Your Eyes for Expert 
Driving. 1lp., 1957. Institute of 
Driver Behavior, 1380 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

(The booklet will show you how 

expert drivers “read” the traffic 

picture to avoid causing accidents. ) 


Winter 

Effect of De-Icing Chlorides on Ve- 
hicle Pavements. Bulletin 150, 1957, 
75c. Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Effect of salt on pavement and 

automobiles. ) 


Addresses of Magazines 
Mentioned 
AAMVA Baulletin 
American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators 
912 Barr Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Al A Neu s 
American Taxicab Assn. 
i415 N. California Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. 
American Highways 
917 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
American Journal of Public Health 
American Public Health Assn. 
1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Automotive News of the 
Pacific Northwest 
Automotive News, Inc. 
1832 S.W. 11th Ave., 
Portland 1, Ore. 
Brake and Front End Service 
Babcox Publications, 
Babcox, Akron 4, Ohio 
California Highway Patrolman 
California Association of 
Highway Patrolmen 
1213 H. St., 
Sacramento 3, Calif. 
Commercial Car Journal 
Chilton Co. 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Consumer Bulletin 
Consumer Research, Inc., 
Washington, N. J. 
Guideposts 
Carmel, N. Y. 
Highway Highlights 
National Highway Users Conference 
National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
To Page 64 
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Dr. Herman A. Heise has willingly and 
graciously assisted us im every way pos 
sible in establishing our State Patrol 
chemical testing program. Our organiza 
tion owes him much, and I am very 
pleased your publication contains Dr 
Heise's effective explanation of the Flor 
ida case which received so much publicity 
in the various newspapers 

Incidentally, 1 am very pleased with 
the National Safety Council publication 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 

L. E. Beier 

Director of Enforcement 
Motor Vehicle Department 
Wisconsin State Patrol 


Dear Sit 
Congratulations on the article “Are Seat 
Belts Good or Bad 
The article (July issue) is very well put 
together and I think it is a very opportune 
time for it 
Edward R. Dye, Head 
Safety Design Research Dept 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc 
Buffalo, New York 


Dear Sir 
Congratulations on your new magazine 
obin doesn't make a spring 
but it does look like it should more prop 
erly reflect the job it was supposed to do 
Norman Damon 
Vice President 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Of course, one 


Dear Sir 
The Number 2 issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY 
even exceeds the first. Congratulations on 
the fine editing and good format 
Consolidating the wealth of information 
into one volume is sound. Personally | 
find it helpful to have the related material 
in one volume 
Wishing you every continued success 
William F. Steinmetz 
Assistant Secretary 
National Ass'n of Mutual Insurance 
Companies 
Indianapolis 7, Ind 


Dear Sir 
I would like to commend you on your 


excellent magazine, and particularly on your 
article “Are Seat Belts Good or Bad?” I 


MAIL BAG 


letters to the editor 


(continued from Page 4) 


have been engaged in making a study of 
automobile seat belts during the past few 
years, and wish to compliment you on your 
thorough presentation of this subject 


The question and answer format, together 
with your excellent and vivid pictures and 
graphs presented an important subject in 
meaningful terms 


The California law which you mention 
and a proposed law in Michigan to require 
certain standards in the manufacture of the 
belts are vital legislation since, as you 
pointed out, many shoddy belts are on the 
market 

Alvin F. Friedman 
Board of Directors 
Niles Township Safety Council 
Morton Grove, Ill 


Dear Sit 

I greatly enjoyed reading the article on 
‘Are Seat Belts Good or Bad?” To me it 
appeared to be a perfect discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of seat belts 
and it presented in a most adequate man- 
ner the pros and cons of the problem. The 
material is scientifically correct, and it com- 
bines in one place much of the reference 
material which has heretofore been pub- 
lished 


James J. Ryan, P. I 

Professor, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 

University of Minnesota Institute 
of Technology 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Dear Sir 

The new TRAFFIC SAFETY is certainly a 
fine publication. We've heard many good 
comments from organizations throughout 
the state 


James K. Williams 

Executive Director 

Connecticut Safety Commission. 
Hartford, Conn 


Dear Sir: 

Just a note to tell you I think Trarric 
SAFETY is a distinct improvement over 
Pusiic Sarety. I have a fair idea of the 
work involved after a year around our own 
Trafic Quarterly. 

Maxwell N. Halsey, 
Trafhce and Safety Advisor, 
The Eno Foundation, 
Saugatuck, Conn 


Dear Sir 


Read the July issue from cover to cover 
over the weekend. It really covers the traf- 
fic safety front and is certainly an outstand- 
ing example of a journal serving the broad 
and important field of trafic and transpor- 
tation 

B. D. Jones 

Secretary 

Safe Winter Driving League 
Chicago, Ill 


Dear Sir 


Congratulations on the fine make-up and 
excellent articles in the new TRAFFIC 
SAFETY magazine. We think it is won- 
derful 


Charles E. Creswell, 

Plant Supervisor—Safety 

The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Maryland, 

Baltimore, Md 


Dear Sir 


That is a very good article in the May 
issue, “Will our super highways be blacked 
out.” Proper lighting at the proper places 
is a must 


The facts you present point to the need 
of warning signals. Very true, current 
Buicks are equipped with a sound signal 
but the point at which it is to come on is 
adjustable at the whim of the driver, which 
defeats its purpose. For several months 
past I have been trying to get automobile 
manufacturers to install both audible and 
visible signals 

Robert T. Harper 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading your article 
which appeared in the May 1957 issue of 
PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine. This is one of 
the most complete articles on vision and 
highway illumination I have read. 

We appreciate articles such as yours in 
national magazines. Through such work as 
you are doing, the general public may be- 
come aware and be better prepared to un- 
derstand some of the problems that con- 
front them when driving an automobile 

Thanks again for your very accurate re- 
port of these problems 

Wendell E. Bryan, O.D., D.O.S 
Chairman, Motorists’ Vision and 
Highway Safety 

Denver, Colorado 
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Fleets 
Chalk Up Records 


From Page 49 


its fourth year, started with a rate of 
1.84 and has improved to 1.56, a re- 
duction of 15 per cent. 

United Brewer's Foundation—Now 
in its third year, has improved com- 
bined rate of contest division by 3 
per cent. 

Average reduction for all agencies 
was 29 per cent, a very good argu- 
ment for association participation in 
this activity. 


Medicos at the Congress 

A cast of seven including a psychia- 
trist, an eye specialist, two medical 
directors of transportation firms plus 
three fleet safety directors will make 
up one of the most unusual features 
of the Commercial Vehicle Section 
Congress program in October this year. 

The event will take up an entire 
afternoon and the theme of the session 
will be ‘Positive Driver Testing.” It 
will begin with the presentation of 
three papers—one on ‘‘Physical Fac- 
tors,” one on “Visual Factors,” and 
another on ‘Emotional Factors.”’ 

Following the presentation, the 
three experts will be questioned by 
a panel of three expert interviewers. 
After this ‘group interview,” the mod- 
erator will open the 
questions from the floor. 


discussion to 


Passenger Safety Problem 

Are transit passengers doing their 
part in preventing slips, trips, stum- 
bles, and other boarding, alighting, 
and on-board accidents? Few transit 
operators believe so, and studies indi- 
cate that the transit passenger does not 
always use the safety devices easily 
available to him 

The solution to the problem is pas- 
senger safety education. How some 
companies are trying to educate their 
passengers and with what results will 
be presented in a paper entitled “Sell- 
ing Safety to the Passenger” at the 
45th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition. It will be presented by 
John A. Baker, Director of Training 
and Accident Prevention of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority and will be 
based on his own efforts in this field 
and the results of a survey of other 
transit properties. 





Back the Attack on 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 














CHAMP DOWN UNDER 


Ted Watts, Australian em- 
ployee of Standard Vacuum 
Oil Co., has a 35 year “no 
pranging”™ record in Sydney. 
Now 61, Watts has driven a 
tank truck since 1922—and 
has a perfect safety record. 











John Lamont Dies 

John J. Lamont, 75, died Sunday, 
June 23rd in his home at 1417 East 
71st Pl., Chicago, after a prolonged 
illness which forced his retirement 
from the National Safety Council in 
1955. 

Mr. Lamont was the one-man staff 
of the Council when it was established 
in Chicago in 1913. 

When the Council opened its doors 
for business at 72 West Adams St., 
on Oct. 13, 1913, Mr. Lamont reported 
for work under William H. Cameron, 
the Council’s managing director, as 
the entire staff. The Council’s head- 
quarters staff now numbers more than 
400. 

Mr. Lamont was employed by the 
Council—then known as the National 
Conference for Industrial Safety — 
from then until 1919. He returned 
to the Council in 1941 until his re- 
tirement. 

Interment was at Oak Woods cem- 
etery, Chicago. He is survived by his 
widow, Helen, and a son, John R. 


SPEED-WATCH... PIONEERS IN THE FIELD... 
NOW WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


% NEW AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION 


te NEW WEIGHT 
SWITCHES 

te NEW IMPROVED 
CONNECTORS 

%& CERTIFIED 
ACCURACY 


—-— ' Proven by over 1500 users 


e@ The Speed-Watch is the simplest, most 
accurate, and best way for checking speed. 


Operator of the new Speed-Watch has 


only to flip the single toggle switch. Auto- 
matically the Speed-Watch will time the 


vehicle as it passes between two road 


tubes and the speed registered will be 


shown in M. P.H. 


on a large, clear dial. 


Buy the pioneer in the field .. . 


Better Enforcement 


Speed-Watch has international distribu- 
tion and is widely used by many State 
Police departments. Over 1500 users will 
testify to the fine performance and grati- 


fying results of Speed-Watch 

in 22 foot field distance for 
operation; 66 foot for both 
automatic and manual operation and 132 


Available 


automatic 


foot for manual operation only. 


Speed Watch 


Less Speeding + Fewer Accidents 


Mfg. by TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 
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From Page 11 

Now drag racing, a straightaway 
acceleration test, has emerged into the 
open under the sponsorship of police 
departments and civic groups, which 
provide a mantle of respectability on 
the theory that it is better to herd 
young hot rodders into disciplined 
clubs than to let them run wild on the 
streets. The kids eagerly support this 
view, and seek to gain public appro- 
bation with all manner of good deeds 
from giving blood to washing traffic 
signs. In nearly every case, though, 
these undeniably helpful activities have 


only one objective—legalized racing. 


Stock car racing may feel the pinch 
of the auto makers’ withdrawal from 
any connection with it. Eight auto 
companies had teams of salaried or 
subsidized drivers in the Daytona 
Beach races in February. The pinch 
may become even greater if the ac- 
cessory and fuel manufacturers fol- 
low suit, since it is the contributed 
prize money that helps keep the pro 
fessional driver eating regularly. 

Drag racing will not feel a financial 
squeeze because the hot rodders drive 
for kicks instead of money. Its biggest 
threat comes from public or official 


disapprov al. Despite opposition of the 
National Safety Council, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 


and others, a hot controversy over the 
virtues or sins of drag racing still 
rages among police administrators, 
safety councils and civic groups, and 
in the editorial columns of newspapers 
and magazines. 


On one side of the fence are those 
who claim that racing keeps the hot 
rodders in line, and channels a dan- 
gerous and destructive urge into con- 
structive, self-disciplined clubs. 

On the other side are those who 
claim you don’t get rid of a basic evil 
by organizing it. 

The National Safety Council policy 
announced in January, after an ex- 
tensive Opinion survey, states: “The 
National Safety Council opposes speed 
contests. Since speed violations are so 
often involved in traffic accidents, the 
Council cannot condone speeding even 
in the name of competition. . . . 

“Although clubs known by the gen- 
eral term ‘hot rod’ often engage in 
many worthwhile activities, it is appar- 
ent that the chief purpose of such 
organizations is promotion of racing 
events. 

“The Council therefore recommends 
that trafhe authorities and safety or- 
ganizations refrain from endorsing, 
supporting, or participating in speed 
events. 


What are the arguments for and 
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against drag races? And who is voic- 
ing them? Often the most fervent 
proponents of drag racing are those 
who have had the most experience in 
conducting such events, while many 
of the critics are speaking from opin- 
ion rather than knowledge. But not 
all of them. 

An Alabama safety council director 
says, “I can think of no club I would 
consider more dangerous for my son 
to join. The basic driver urge 
for competitive speed and exhibition 
is not easily nor effectively re-chan- 
neled for good and safe purposes. 

“I have been working with a group 
which I have every hope of develop- 
ing into a model ‘hot rod’ club. At 
this point, I can’t tell the outcome. It 
has can obvious from the first that 
their objective is to gain public sym- 
pathy, but without giving the public 
an accurate account of the nature of 
the club. 

“I would like to believe that prog- 
ress is being made. I won't give up 
until I am personally convinced that 
there is no way to reasonably adjust 
these activities to conform to public 
safety and welfare.” 

From a North Carolina Highway 
Patrol officer comes the belief that 
“the automobile should be used as a 
means of transportation only. Im- 
mediately after the drag races there is 


Instructions for adding roll bars to 
stock cars are just about the only 
safety measures NASCAR advo- 
cates. Biggest problem of stock 
car meets is that spectators iden- 
tify their own car with those in 
race, know little about roll bars or 
crash wear used by race drivers. 
Result: Emulation and sometimes 
self-destruction by naive devotees. 
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a noticeable increase in traffic viola- 
tions on the public highways in the 
vicinity of the track and elsewhere. A 
disproportionate number of collisions 
have resulted also. Improper atti- 
tudes on the part of many drivers 
are developed by being exposed to 
this distorted use of motor vehicles, 
and there is a tendency to emulate on 
the public streets and highways the 
dangerous type of driving practiced 
by these groups.” 

An Ohio safety council director 
declares, “We can’t overcome the evils 
of alcohol by allowing our children to 
get drunk only under supervision. In 
other words, we can’t get rid of a bad 
situation by condoning it. Since hot- 
rodding is contrary to what we are 
trying to teach in safety and is there- 
fore bad, I don’t see how we can do 
other than turn thumbs down on it.” 

Other police officers tell of their in- 
ability to control the members, of 
near-riots when rival gangs fought for 
control of the organization, or of police 
responsibility to spend their time and 
the taxpayers’ money on more worthy 
objectives. 

Equally outspoken are the advocates 
of hot rod clubs and drag racing, who 
claim the activities have positive bene- 
fits for the boys and the public. 

A Colorado city police chief says, 
“The program has been very success- 


Spectators crowding dangerously 
close to speeding cars in “Rag 
Top" race at Daytona Beach, Fia., 
see Larry Frank in car 76, after 
skid, just being missed by Marvin 
Panch in car 98 at more than 
80 mph. Cars are pointed in op- 
posite directions as “‘near miss” 
occurs. Average top speed of 
winner was 101.32 mph. 


International News Photo 


ful, because it has decreased the num- 
ber of teenagers in our police court 
for traffic offenses. It has also stopped 
75 per cent of the drag racing on our 
public streets.” 


A Connecticut city police sergeant 
writes: “The teenage driver (for- 
merly) had a very poor record. For 
the past two years we have had only 
a small portion involved and none 
have been members of any of these 
clubs. They feel very proud of their 
club record and keep the membership 
on their toes. We have found that the 
previous attitude of the teenager to- 
ward a policeman was that we were 
out to ‘get’ them. Now that they are 
well versed in the laws and proper 
driving attitude, we have found them 
asking why certain ones were not 
picked up for improper activities. They 
no longer resent the police.” 

A city police chief in Pennsylvania 
found the clubs “‘provide an outlet 
for unused energies of the boys. It 
gives them a common bond with other 
members. It takes them away from 
street corner congregations, and if suc- 
cessful in competition, it gives them a 
feeling of accomplishment. Many of 
the boys have had previous minor 
violations of the law, and after join- 
ing a group become better citizens.” 


“The best thing that could happen,” 
declares a California city patrolman, 


“and with proper development will 
bring about a far better traffic picture. 
The youth that spends many hours and 
a lot of money on his car is not the 
one to be racing on the highways. 
The problem lies with the youth who 
will not join any of the organizations.” 


The problem of outlaw clubs is one 
mentioned by some police officials— 
clubs which “spring into existence 
merely so that members can wear 
leather jackets, put a metal tab name- 
plate on the rear of their cars, and 
have no driving inhibitions.” 

Officials are uncertain whether the 
supervised drag racing activities stimu- 
late outlaw racing and unorganized 
gang imitation, especially in large 
population centers where only a small 
percentage of the eligible boys can 
be accommodated in sponsored groups. 

As the debate continues, the final 
answer remains as obscure as ever. 
Any effect that racing has on highway 
accidents has not been enough, ap- 
parently, to alarm the public. But 
many safety people, who are more 
sensitive to straws in the wind such 
as the gradual upward trend in high- 
way speeds are apprehensive. The 
growing shape of the automobile as 
a vehicle for speed, rather than a safe 
mode of transportation, is the most 
alarming element of the traffic safety 
picture today. THE END. 
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Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Weather- 
Resistant 
Mercury 
Lamps 


These rugged weather- 

resistant mercury lamps 

are tough enough to withstand the shock of being frozen 

in ice. Yet, they will continue to deliver their full quota of 

illumination. Five new 400-watt lamps have a special 

weather-resistant glass in the outer bulb that makes it pos- 

sible for them to survive greater thermal shock without 
breaking. 

They are built for applications where breakage due to 
exposure to water or the condensation of other liquids is 
a problem. They are expected to be especially useful for 
gas station, parking lot and other yard area lighting. 

The lamps have the same initial light output, life, color 
and physical and electrical characteristics as their regular 
glass counterparts. The lamps have an economic life of 
6,000 hours with an initial lumen output ranging from 
18,000 to 22,000 depending on the type. They are equipped 
with the regular mogul base. 


General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio (Item 41) 


Electric Speedometer 

The Ametron Electric Speedometer is a portable, tube 
operated measuring instrument that is designed to deter- 
mine and register the speed of vehicles. 

A special new feature of this speedometer is the speed 
and accuracy of the checking operation. 

It can be handled by one man checking in both direc- 
tions. As the distance between the two road tubes is only 
11 feet they can be placed in strategic spots to clock autos 
before the driver is aware of the check point. The speed- 
ometer can be operated from a car by simply plugging 
into the cigarette lighter 


Streeter-Amet Co., Grayslake, Ill. (Item 42) 


e 4 Revolving 
Warning 
en Lights 


A new series of 360° revolving warning lights has been 
added to this manufacturer's truck safety lighting equip- 
ment and mirror line. 


The ‘Fireball’ series is a new revolving light available 
in two models, a portable mounting type that mounts by 
means of permanent magnets and connects in the cigarette 
lighter and in a permanent mounting type model that 
fastens by means of studs and grommets. The ‘Fireball’ 
is only six inches high and seven inches long but it pro- 
duces a blasting and penetrating revolving warning light 
that is equal to the beam of larger models. It is avail- 
able in six or twelve volt DC and with a red, amber, blue, 
green or clear lens. 

The lamps revolve a powerful concentrated beam of 
light horizontally 360° above a vertical axis. The 50 
candlepower, prefocused, single filament bulb is mounted 
vertically on a base that is rotated by a positive helical and 
worm drive powered by a precision miniature permanent 
magnet motor. The light beam from the bulb is projected 
by an accurately focused precision parabolic cf a of 
Alzac treated aluminum for maximum beam candlepower. 
The lamp produces 75 flashes per minute and requires 
3.5 amperes at 12 volts and 7 amperes at 6 volts. 

The portable model FB-1 is especially suitable for off- 
cials who utilize their privately owned cars for official and 
emergency business. Model FB-2, the permanent mount- 
ing revolving light, is made for emergency repair utility 
trucks such as gas, electric, telephone, water, etc. 


J. W. Speaker Corp., 3059 N. Weil St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. (Item 43) 


=] 


Emergency 
Air Brake 
Control System 


An emergency air brake control system for buses, trucks 
or truck and trailer combinations is designed to help elim- 
inate many of the truck accidents caused by loss of air 
supply. 

The system features a ‘‘sealed-in’ air supply that is en- 
tirely independent from the vehicle's main air supply. 
When filled, it is held in reserve and will not be dissipated 
by loss of main air supply. 

The new system operates only when the main air supply 
is lost or lowered to a point below safe operating pressures. 
It can be installed so that the brakes will apply in several 
combinations such as axle by axle, chamber by chamber, 
rear axle only, etc. 

If a driver attempts to start his truck in motion without 
first making sure that he has adequate air pressure in his 
main system, or if the air has leaked off or is low, the 
emergency brakes will immediately apply. 


For More Information—Circle Item Number on the Reader Service Postcard 
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The air compressor will start pumping air to the main 
system and when this pressure reaches the normal operat- 
ing pressure, the emergency brakes will release and the 
driver may proceed in safety. 

The action of the emergency control valve is automatic. 
If a fast or sudden loss of air occurs, the valve is so 
designed to deliver only enough air to accomplish its 
braking action. 


Power Brake Equipment Co., Portland, 
Oregon (Item 44) 


Traffic Line 
Remover 


One man can operate this 
traffic line remover and is in 
entire control of the operation. 

The unit is very mobile and can be pushed easily. When 
used in traffic, the sand does not fly from the machine to 
such an extent that it obscures driving vision and it does 
not bother pedestrians. No excessive sand deposits are 
left. 

The equipment erases about a foot a minute of average 
work highway line. In addition to line removing, the 
equipment can be used for general blast cleaning purposes 
in a shop such as preparation of surfaces for repainting, 
plating, etc. 


Cyclone Sandblast Equipment, 42 Clara 
St., San Francisco, Calif. (Item 45) 


Line 
Construction 
Truck 


This line construction truck has features that make it 
useful for city operation by utilities. It is equipped with 
a special body designed for use in line construction work. 
The body has a heated crew compartment and extra space 
for tools, tackle and supplies. Both winch and pole derrick 
are provided. The winch derrick is driven off of the main, 
five speed transmission while the other takes its power 
from an auxiliary transmission. 

The low, step-in height of the cab, its roominess and 
excellent vision allow driver comfort and safety. The 
power-tilt-forward feature of the cab provides easy access 
to the radiator, motor, clutch and transmission. 


Excellent maneuverability is made possible by the shorter 
overall length, the wider tread front axle and the short 
turning radius. 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio (Item 46) 


Traffic 
Signs 


The “Budget’’ line of 
traffic signs has a baked 
enamel finish on high qual- 
ity, zinc coated bonderized 

steel. Over 140 different U. S. standard wordings and 
symbols are available from stock. Budget line signs are 
available with either plain or reflectorized finishes. 


Grimm Stamp & Badge Co., 8105 Rosalie 
Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. (Item 47) 


4 


Signal 
Lamps 


The Cyclostat is a new 
lamp design that combines 
powerful performance and 
styling with economy. 

The class A, Type I Cy- 
clostat ‘‘30"" series lamps 

are of die cast construction and are available in either 
chrome or baked gray enamel finish. 

The lens, 41% inch in diameter and molded extra thick 
of acrylic plastic, produces peak beams of intensified light 
for more effective signals and safety. Other features of the 
lamps are brass sockets to minimize voltage drop and elim- 
inate socket corrosion and pitting, ceramic disc pigtails 
with stainless steel springs and heavy gauge thermo-plastic 
wiring and rimless construction that allow the signal to be 
seen from any angle. 

The Cyclostat “30” line comprises models 38 (double 
face), 37 (single face), 36 (flush type) and 36D (flush 
type-recessed lens). The lamps are also available in “ST” 
models with two wire leads, double contact brass sockets 
and double filament bulbs for use as combination class A, 
type I turn signals, stop and tail lamps, combination stop 
and tail lamps or, with crystal lenses, combination class A, 
type I turn signals and parking lights. These approved 
lamps are said to exceed S.A.E. and American Trucking 
Associations’ specifications. 

In addition, the lamps, depending on the color of the 
lens used, are available as back-up, dome emergency, snow 
plow, volunteer fireman, utility and school bus warning 
lamps. 

Where necessary, state approvals have been obtained for 
their uses. 


Signal-Stat Corp., 523-539 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. (Item 48) 
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SAFETY PRODUCT 


Fire and Police Sirens 


The Sireno Company, Inc., 214 William 
Street, New York 38, New York, has 
available a catalog on fire and police sirens 
and flashing warning lights. Design fea 
tures, specifications included 


For more details circle No. 8! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Rescue Kit 

Folder describes uses and operation of 
hydraulic rescue kit. It's a hydraulic jack 
apparatus that can push, pull, lift, press, 
or spread. Handy in emergencies to save 
time in freeing victims trapped by disaster 
in buildings or vehicles. H. K. Porter, Inc., 
74 Foley Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


For more details circle No. 82 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Sign Catalog 


The Grote Manufacturing Co., Inc., of 
Bellevue, Kentucky, has available a catalog 
on Signs and Markings for Construction 
and Maintenance. Included in the catalog 
are the many Directional Symbols, Advance 
Warnings, Approach Warnings (Road Con- 
struction Work), Guide Signs, Regulatory 
Signs, Stop Signs, Barricade Strips and De- 
lineator Strips 


For more details circle No. 83 
on enclosed return postal card. 


More Effective ‘Round-the-Clock 
Police Power 

This 16-page book offers a brief résumé 
on how your police department can have 
more effective police power with the use of 
motorcycles. Also included are companies 
line of motorcycles—the OHV police solo 
with two-way radio, the police servi-car 
and the police side car; plus design fea- 
tures, mechanical specifications, etc. Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


For more details circle No. 84 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Trafficone 


Illustrated bulletin on the Trafficone Sys- 
tem for traffic control is available from 
Interstate Rubber Products Corporation, 
908 Avila Street, Los Angeles 12, Cali- 
fornia. The bulletin illustrates and describes 
the various models available. Shown is 
the Barricade, the Channel—designed to 
channel traffic and keep vehicles in specific 
traffic lanes, the Line-Gard—designed espe- 
cially for line stripping crews; Trafficone 
Flasher—designed specifically for night use 
with Barricade Cone. Also shown are 
Multiple Flag Adapters and Pilot Adapter 
Signs 

For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Police Accessories 


A folder illustrating a line of accessories 
for police and safety patrols, including 


such items as white caps, web belts, rain 
caps and rain coats in yellow, white or 
black. Graubard’s, Inc., 236 High Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey 

For more details circle No. 86 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Ice and Snow Removal 


Morton Salt Company, 120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, have issued 
a new book which gives information on 
the use of salt for the removal of ice and 
snow from streets. Fast acting, it reduces 
snow and ice to slush, leaving no residue 
to be removed from sewers or gutters 

For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Street Sweeper 


A street sweeper with a hopper capacity 
of more than four cubic yards is described 
in a 16-page catalog published by Wayne 
Manufacturing Company, 1275 East Lexing- 
ton Avenue, Pomona, California. Known 
as the Model 550—the bulletin describes 
such features as power steering, power 
brakes, 275-gallon water capacity, and di- 
rectional turn signals—all standard equip- 
ment. The 550 is a tough big brother to 
Wayne’s widely used Model 450 Street 
Sweeper. It offers one-third greater hopper 
capacity as well as increased efficiency and 
power. 

For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Accident Viz-U-Lizer 


Literature introduces a Viz-u-lizer con- 
sisting of highway patterns mounted on 
fiber Bet: Designed in three interchange- 
able sections, the Viz-u-lizer makes it 
possible to stimulate many types of inter- 
sections. Sales-Aid Company, 149 Grayson 
Avenue, Trenton 9, New Jersey. 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Driver Training and Testing 


Catalog of devices and visual aids for 
over-the-road and in-plant drivers. Includes 
psychophysical testing equipment for re- 
action time, depth perception, visual acuity, 
field of vision and color recognition. Also 
shown are stopping distance meters, safety 
awards, traffic slide rules, etc. Porto-Clinic 
Instruments, Inc., 298 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 

For more deteils circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Sign Manual 

Lyle Signs, Inc., 2723 University Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, have 
available a 40-page catalog illustrating and 
describing hundreds of traffic, warning and 
street name signs and specifications. 


For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card. 


LITERATURE 


“Emergency” Paint 


This removeable paint is for use during 
emergency and can be completely removed 
after the emergency has passed. Called 
“Temline,” the paint is available in three 
colors, white, yellow and gray, and dries 
in 15 minutes. It is designed for changing 
lines for traffic lanes, highway construction 
and repair, routing traffic, detours, grade 
lines, directional marks and automobile 
and pedestrian control. No special equip- 
ment is needed and the paint may 
sprayed or brushed down. Traffic Safety 
Supply Company, 2636 N. E. Sandy Boule- 
vard, Portland 12, Oregon. 

For more details circle No, 92 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Speed Timer 
Bulletin gives full details on the MPH 

Speed Timer, the electrical timing system 
that ‘clocks’ speeders. Compact and fully 
portable permitting set-up and effective 
operation by a single officer. C. H. Stoelt- 
ing Company, 424, N. Homan Avenue, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 

For more details circle No. 93 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Automotive Lighting Equipment 

Thirty-two page catalog 560 featuring 
automotive lighting equipment has been 
made available by Signa-Stat, 523-539 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn 11, I. Y. Illustrated and 
described are; flashers, signal switches, sig- 
nal, stop and tail lamps, auxiliary fire 
dept., lamps, dome lights, emergency warn- 
ing lights, school bus warning lamps, pig- 
tails and many other items. 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Traffic Surveys 

Illustrated bulletin describes a_ time- 
tested device for traffic counting. Called 
the Traficounter, Jr., traffice volume is 
easily read on direct reading counter. It 
is pneumatically actuated by means of the 
road tube attachment. Streeter-Amet Co., 
Grayslake, Ill. 


For more details circle No. 95 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Automobile Safety Belts for 
Commercial and Industrial Vehicles 


This 14 page brochure offers a_ brief 
résumé of the Automobile Safety Belt In- 
stitute and its seal of approval. Also in- 
cluded are illustrations and reports de- 
scribing laboratory testing procedure. A 
report will be found on the results of 
Cornell University Medical College crash 
injury research program. A copy of the 
California State Safety Belt regulations 
and the SAE recommended practice for 
motor vehicle seat belt assemblies is also 
included. Ray Brown Automotive, 5656 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


For more details circle No. %% 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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Chief Justice Vanderbilt Dies 


CHIEF JUsTICE ARTHUR T. VAN- 
DERBILT of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, one of the nation’s outstanding 
figures in judicial reform, died on 
June 16. He would have been 69 on 
July 7. 

Justice Vanderbilt served for many 
years as chairman of the National 
Committee on Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment. 

In 1948, when New Jersey's court 
system was revised by adoption of a 
new constitution, Justice Vanderbilt 
was faced with the vast job of making 
rules governing the administration of 
all courts in the state. The result of 
his labors was one of the most eff- 
cient court systems in the country. 

Justice Vanderbilt, being the pio- 
neer in this field, had no precedents 
to follow in the reform of the numer- 
ous courts. As administrative director 
of the courts, he was confronted with 
the problem of making rules to apply 
to 565 municipal courts and 21 county 
district courts. Because of his efforts 


Chief Justice Vanderbilt 


New Jersey was able to administer 
traffic justice under one uniform set 
of rules. 

Justice Vanderbilt's work in imple- 
menting his state’s judicial reform 


resulted in immediate restoration of 
public confidence in the traffic courts. 
Judges and magistrates gained a new 
sense of their responsibility and im- 
portance in the judicial system. Traffic 
policemen soon realized that the no- 
fix ticket enabled them to follow 
through personally on any tickets they 
issued. Though violator apprehensions. 
dismissals, and failures to appear were 
reduced, convictions increased. 

Other achievements which Justice 
Vanderbilt helped bring about were 
the development of a well-audited uni- 
form trafhic ticket, adoption of state- 
wide qualifications for magistrates, a 
training program for traffic judges and 
prosecutors, a system of weekly reports 
from magistrates, and a statistical re- 
porting system. 


Washington to Get More 
State Police 

The budget passed by the Washing- 
ton legislature will permit the addi- 
tion of 159 patrol officers, more 
drivers’ license examiners and weigh- 
masters. 








Belts 

Caps, Helmets 
Badges 

Arm Brassards 


ParentsW XT domo 
a WELL EQUIPPED 





Safety Patrol . 


That’s where we can help. . . 


Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the school safety patrol 
equipment “That Promotes Safety.” It does this by fulfilling both of the 
conditions essential to a really effective Safety Patrol. 

First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense of responsibility and 
a pride in doing his job well. 
Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recognized by school children 
and motorists alike, assuring their respect and cooperation. 

Take the time to check your safety patrol today! Look over 
the many “standard” Safety Patrol Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your patrol members are properly uniformed 
and ready to perform the vital task of protecting your children, 


in all kinds of weather! . 


Emblems 
Raincoats 
Capes 

Caution Flags 


Merit Awards 
Boots & Overshoes 
Corporal Digbys 
Trafficones 


School Warning 
Signs 

Traffic Control 
Signs 








GRAUBARD'S 


Note New Address 


236 High Street 
“America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 


Newark 2, N. J. 
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Safety Library 


Continued from Page 55 


Home and Highway) 

Allstate Insurance Co. 

7447 Skokie Blvd., 

Skokie, Ill. 

International Road Safety and 
Traffic Revieu 

World Touring and Automobile 
Organization 

32 Chesham Place, 

London, S.W.1, England 


The New England Journal of Medicine 
Massachusetts Medical Society 

8 Fenway, 

Boston 15, Mass. 

Street Engineering 

Gillette Publishing Co. 

22 W. Maple St., 

Chicago 10, IIl. 

Supervisory Management 

American Management Assn. 


1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 


No. 5467 


BICYCLE 
LICENSE 


1957 


+ Exact Size > 


SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE Ye MILE AT NIGHT 
Four color: aveilable: 

RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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Traffic Digest & Revieu 
Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 
1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 


Traffic Engineering 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 
2029 K. St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


FILM DIRECTORY 


There will be no 1957 edition of 
the National Directory of Safety 
Films. Publication will be bi- 
ennial, and the next edition is 
planned for mid-year 1958. The 
1956 Directory is still current and 
available for purchase. As they 
are brought to our attention, cor- 
rection and changes will appear 
in this column. 


Here are some corrections for film 
and source listings in the 1956 Na- 
tional Directory of Safety Films. 

On page N-54 the address for 
source number 20 is now 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Source number 45 (International 
Film Bureau, Inc.,) no longer dis- 
tributes the films School Bus Opera- 
tion: Part I and School Bus Operation: 
Part II described on page N-29 Section 
+4. 

The film Miracle of Christmas has 
been withdrawn from the Directory 
listing. It is shown on page N-30. It 
is still available for distribution, but 
is not a safety film. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 3 East 54th St., New York, N. Y. 
has prints of this production available 
on a loan basis. 

Coronet Instructional Films just re- 


leased a film on bicycle safety entitled 
Bicycle Safety Skills. The educational 
collaborator on this production was 
the Council's Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Dept. 

A movie on braking narrated by 
Preston Foster is a recent release spon- 
sored by American Brakeblok Division 
of American Brake Shoe Co. Will 
You Come Back? is an 1114 minute 
film in either black and white or color 
and is cleared for TV. 

It deals with four drivers who will 
need to use their brakes during the 
course of the day. The stress is on 
the need for having brakes in perfect 
condition to pull the driver out of 
dangerous situations (some of which 
seem to be the driver's fault). It is 
slightly promotional in nature for the 
sponsor's product and most of the em- 
phasis is on care and use of brakes 
without much mention of safe driving 
practices. 

The sponsor makes prints available 
on a loan basis. The address is 4600 
Merritt Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. The 
film was produced by Roland Reed 
Productions. 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX 
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ALL PURPOSE PROTECTION 


in respiratory emergencies 


| Weighs only 30 pounds. 


“MINUTEMAN” RESUSCITATOR 
Simple 


Designed for quick service when breathing ac- 
cidents occur, such as smoke suffocation, 
poisoning, drowning, shock, heart attack, « 
Write for FREE demonstration or pamphiet S-406 


"Makers of the Harger Drunkometer and Breath- 
alyzer for determination of intoxication by anal- 
ysis of breath.” 


STEPHENSON 


Dependable Safe 
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Reader Service Postcards 


Use card Th. 1 —to order additional subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Use ae >. 2 —to obtain information and literature. Check OPERATION SAFETY, 
advertised products, new equipment, safety product literature 


Here’s how to use card +2—the first set of numbers you're interested and we will ask the manufacturer 
are keyed to items shown in the New Product Section, to send you full information without obligation. Mate- 
the second set to the safety product literature section, rial on OPERATION SAFETY will be sent directly from 
the third set to products advertised throughout the maga- National Safety Council. No postage is required for 
zine. Simply circle the number of any item in which mailing these Reader Service Cards to us. 


Operation Safety 


Free to all interested organ- 
izations, these pattern radio 
scripts, news releases and 
mats, as well as sample leaf- 
lets and other materials, were 
formerly included in the quar- 
terly Operation Safety kits. 
Check the box in card +2 for 
your materials. 


Advertised P. roducts 


—are included for your bene- 
fit to help you solve accident 
problems. To get full informa- 
tion on a product in which you 
are especially interested, circle 
the corresponding page num- 
ber on the Reader Service 
Postcard. 


New Safety 


uipment 

—shown in the special sec- 
tion, have been carefully re- 
viewed to bring you only 
what's new and dependable 
in the traffic safety field. Only 
new products or newsworthy 
improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this 
listing. 


Safety PB roduct 


dite 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describ- 
ing equipment and services to 
help you solve your traffic 
safety problems. You can build 
a valuable reference file with 
these free publications. 


Traffic Safety August, 1957 


AUGUST, 1957 
(good until October 31, 1957) 


Prices ore subject to a 10% discount to 
National Sefety Council Members 


~~ 


9 9 
Subscription (12 issues) ea $4. $3. S20 
(Add $.50 per hesaelinds for foreign except Canada and Pan Americen Union) 


U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This item has been approved 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS ORDER 
— Refer to “Price list of N.S.C. Materials te U.S. Government 
Agencies.** 


Send subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


in ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attach separate sheet 
showing names and oddresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 


All prices shown cre based one single order for delivery in one shipment 
to one di ati {one per month on annual subscriptions). 
Q en over a period of time, or for a number of 
locations, to sureie quantity prices. 








NOTE—TRAFFIC SAFETY 

is the successor to 

PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine. 

Subscribers to Public 

Safety will receive the 

new publication until 

their current member- 

ship or separate sub- 

scription expires. CITY & STATE 


AUGUST, 1957 
2 (good until October 31, 1957) 
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[] Send OPERATION SAFETY program materials 





» 3 advertising pages of ied Vic Safety 


are your guide to reliable suppliers of worthwhile safety products 


The advertising policy of TRAFFIC SAFETY requires 
that all equipment and products advertised meet 
established codes and standards, have the approval 
of recognized testing agencies, or have proven their 
value through actual use. Council engineers and 
technicians screen every advertisement to make sure 


that the product descriptions are accurate and that 
all claims for performance are verified by reliable 
sources. It should not be construed, however, that 
products advertised are approved or endorsed by the 
National Safety Council. 
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that your name, organization 
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NOW 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PAY YOU HIGHER INTEREST 
FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaranteed 


return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 


Every Serves E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays you a 
new, higher interest—3V%4% when held to maturity! It reaches maturity faster—in only 8 


years and 11 months. And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the earlier years. 


About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of interest 
a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. Therefore, the 
best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 


The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are as 
solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 

Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans who 
own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to help pay 


for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially easier. If so, 
this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 


But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do for 
your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic Payroll 


Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 


BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Ameria. 





...they are caused by 


Mechanically faulty vehicles are killing and injur- 
ing thousands of innocent victims EVERY DAY! 
If faults are detected and corrected in time — many 
accidents may be avoided. They can be reduced 
through a program of official inspection of safety 
factors of all cars, trucks and buses. 


A Weaver Safety Lane facilitates fast, error-proof 
inspection of lights, brakes, and steering of all 
types of vehicles. It is the equipment used by most 
Official Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 


unsafe conditions! 


world. It is used where the automobile dealer and 
repair shop are the approved method of checking. 
And, it is extensively used by shops handling cor- 
rective service. 

Weaver “Safety Lane” Equipment definitely fits 
ALL automotive safety programs. 

If you are interested in decreasing the loss of 
life, the injury and the property damage that re- 
sults from traffic accidents, write to Weaver. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver Automatic 


Brake Tester, and a Weaver Automatic Wheel Alignment Tester. 


= 
Safety Llanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 
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